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642 CAIN AND 


CAIN AND ABEL. 


Three Sonnets suggested by Three Designs by 
G. F. Watts, R.A. 


[So much of the conduct of the story in the 
following sonnets as is not to be found 
in Genesis is contained implicitly in Mr. 
Watts’s three studies, or made explicit in 
the words by which he described them, To 
him belongs the conception of the nature of 
the mark set upon Cain — the smoky cloud 
of secrecy and self-hood which cuts him off, 
while it preserved him from punishment at 
the hands of his fellows; the silence and 
aloofness which fell upon his protected life, 
reached by “no child’s laughter and by no 
bird’s song ;” and last and chiefest, the re- 
turn of Cain to Abel’s altar, a token of 
repentance followed by the sudden rending 
away of the cloud.] 


I. 
CAIN AND ABEL, 


Thou, the young world’s first dead, unwept 
shall be 
Through storied time, pure spirit, called to 
rise 
With the first flame of thy first sacrifice — 
Thy door of life so forced but set thee free ; 
All pity be reserved, dark Cain, for thee, 
Delving the earth and drawing thence thy 
prize, 
Then withering in God’s unregarding eyes 
To see the fruit of lifeless husbandry, 


For straight within thy stubborn heart of man 

The beast unsacrificed to God, found place — 
And brute unbrotherly instincts overran 

Thee wholly, making strange thy human face 
Before the angel came to brand, not ban, 

But hide thee in a hell of saving grace. 





IL 
OUTCAST CAIN. 


No death by brother’s hand to us shows dire 
As this thy life, cut off from man and God — 
From brother’s vengeance and from father’s 

rod — 

The cloud about thee closing ever nigher, 

No wrath to scourge, no love to re-inspire, 
Naught felt but under foot the senseless 

clod, 
Naught hoped but what might spring from 
out the sod, 

Naught seen but smoke of hell’s averted fire. 


Thus safe in lone invisibility 
Thou, wandering o’er the earth f1.m sea to 
sea, 
Must bear the curse of life and vlinding 
hate; 
No gush of joy, no cry of mortal pain, 
No plaint of love or song of bird, dark Cain, 


ABEL, ETC. 


III. 
CAIN REPENTANT. 
(See the picture now at the Royal Academy.) 


Black to the heart and calcined to the bone, 

With love that desolates and fills no sphere, 

The barren love that holds the sole self dear, 

Which makes the hell wherein it reigns alone ; 

So wanders Cain till self to selt is grown, 

A spectre which, in flying, he falls sheer — 

Bowed to God’s all-consuming breath—a 
mere 

Dumb sacrifice on Abel’s altar-stone, 


Then lo, the cloud that darkened all his day 
And hid the watchful angel of God’s love, 
The angel’s stormy hand has rent away ; 

Pure light of life beats on him from above, 
Cool tears of dawn make soft his hardened 


clay, 

And heal the frenzied heart God’s lightnings 
rove, 

Academy. EMILY PFEIFFER. 


A LYRIC FROM THE GERMAN, 


My heart, my thought revealing, 
Say, how can Leve be known ? 

“ Love is two souls —one feeling : 
Two hearts — one pulse alone.” 


Then tell me how Love grew, heart ? 
“ She comes — and is in man.” 

How can Love leave the true heart ? 
“She is not Love — that can,” 


And when is Love the purest? 

** Where Self no place can fill,” 
Where her foundations surest ? 

“ When they are very still.” 


When are Love’s riches greatest ? 
“ When her gifts freest prove.” 
What language is Love’s latest ? 
“She has none. She is Love.” 
Spectator. HERMAN MERIVALE, 


TILL SUNRISE, 


SWEETER than joy, tho’ joy might abide, 
Dearer than love, tho’ love might endure, 
Is this thing: for a man to have died 
For the wronged and the poor ! 


Let none be glad until all are free, 
The song be still and the banner furled, 
Till all have seen what the poets see, 
And foretell to the world ! 





Makes thy dull harp of life reverberate. 


Spectator. PAKENHAM BEATTY. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


BY WALTER PATER, 


ENGLISH prose literature towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, in the 
hands of Dryden and Locke, was becom- 
ing, as that of France had become at an 
earlier date, a matter of design and skilled 
practice, highly conscious of itself as an 
art, and, above all, correct. Up to that 
time it had been, on the whole, singularly 
informal and unprofessional, and by no 
means the literature of what we under- 
stand by the “man of letters.” Certain 
great instances there had been of literary 
structure, or architecture —“ The Eccle- 
siastical Polity,” “ The Leviathan” — but 
for the most part that literature is emi- 
nently occasional, closely determined by 
the eager practical aims of contemporary 
politics and theology, or else due to a 
man’s own native instinct to speak be- 
cause he cannot help speaking. Hardly 
aware of the habit, he likes talking to 
himself; and when he writes (still in un- 
dress) he does but take the “ friendly 
reader” into his confidence. The type of 
this literature, obviously, is not Locke or 
Gibbon, but, above all others, Sir Thomas 
Browne; as Jean Paul is a good instance 
of it in German literature, always in its 
developments so much later than the En- 
glish; and as the best instance of it in 
French literature, in the century preced- 
ing Browne, is Montaigne, from whom 
indeed, in a great measure, all those. ten- 
tative writers, or essayists, derive. 

It was a result, perhaps, of the individ- 
ualism and liberty of personal develop- 
ment, which, even in a Roman Catholic, 
were effects of the Reformation, that there 
was so much in Montaigne of the “ sub- 
jective,” as people say, of the singulari- 
ties of personal character. Browne, too, 
bookish as he really is, claims to give his 
readers a matter, “not picked from the 
leaves of any author, but bred amongst 
the weeds and tares” of his own brain. 
The faults of such literature are what we 
all recognize in it; unevenness, alike in 
thought and style; lack of design; and 


then, caprice — the lack of authority; af-| 


ter the full play of which, there is so much 
to refresh one in the reasonable transpar- 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE, r 
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ency of Hooker, representing thus early 
the tradition of a classical clearness in 
English literature, anticipated by Latimer 
and More, and to be fulfilled afterwards 
in Butler and Hume. But then, in recom- 
pense for that looseness and whim, in Sir 
Thomas Browne, for instance, we have in 
those “quaint” writers, as they them- 
selves understood the term — coint, 
adorned, but adorned with all the curious 
ornaments of their own predilection, pro- 
vincial or archaic, certainly unfamiliar, 
and selected without reference to the taste 
or usages of other people —the charm of 
an absolute sincerity, with all the ingenu- 
ous and racy effect of what is circum- 
stantial and peculiar in their growth. 


The whole creation is a mystery and particu- 
larly that of man. At the blast of His mouth 
were the rest of the creatures made, and at His 
bare word they started out of nothing. But in 
the frame of man He played the sensible op- 
erator, and seemed not so much to create as to 
make him. When He had separated the mate- 
rials of other creatures, there consequently 
resulted a form and soul: but having raised 
the walls of man, He was driven to a second 
and harder creation — of a substance like Him- 
self, an incorruptible and immortal soul. 


There is the manner of Sir Thomas 
Browne, in exact expression of his mind! 
— minute and curious in its thinking, but 
with an effect, on the sudden, of a real 
sublimity ordepth. His style is certainly 
an unequal one. It has the monumental 
aim which charmed, and perhaps influ- 
enced, Johnson —a dignity that can be 
attained only in such mental calm as fol- 
lows long and learned pondering on the 
high subjects Browne loves to deal with, 
It has its garrulity, its various levels of 
painstaking, its mannerism, pleasant of 
its kind or tolerable, together with much 
to us intolerable, of which he was capable 
on a lazy summer afternoon down at Nor- 
wich. And all is so oddly mixed, showing, ° 
in its entire ignorance of self, how much 
he, and the sort of literature he repre- 
sents, really stood in need of technique, of 
a formed taste in literature, of a literary 
architecture. 

And yet perhaps we could hardly wish 
the result different in him, any more than 
in the books of Burton and Fuller, or 
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some other similar writers of that age — 
mental abodes we might liken, after their 
own manner, to the little old private 
houses of some historic town grouped 
about its grand public structures, which, 
when they have survived at all, posterity 
is loth to part with. For, in their absolute 
sincerity, not only do these authors clearly 
exhibit themselves (“the unique peculiar- 
ity of the writer’s mind” being, as Johnson 
says of Browne, “faithfully reflected in 
the form and matter of his work”), but 
even more than mere professionally in- 
structed writers they belong to, and reflect, 
the age they lived in. In essentials, of 
course, even Browne is by no means so 
unique among his contemporaries, and so 
singular, as he looks. And then, as the 
very condition of their work, there is an 
entire absence of personal restraint in 
dealing with the public, whose humors 
they come at last in a great measure to 
reproduce. To speak more properly, 
they have no sense of a “ public” to deal 
with at all — only a full confidence in the 
“ friendly reader,” as they love to call him. 
Hence their amazing pleasantry, their in- 
dulgence in their own conceits; but hence 
also those unpremeditated wild-flowers of 
speech we should never have the good 
luck to find in any more formal kind of 
literature. 

It is, in truth, to the literary purpose of 
the humorist, in the old-fashioned sense 
of the term, that this method of writing 
naturally allies itself — of the humorist to 
whom all the world is but a spectacle in 
which nothing is really alien from himself, 
who has hardly a sense of the distinction 
between great and little among things 
that are at all, and whose half-pitying, 
half-amused sympathy is called out espe- 
cially by the seemingly small interests 
and traits of character in the things or the 
people around him. Certainly, in an age 
stirred by great causes, like the age of 
Browne in England, of Montaigne in 
France, that is not a type to which one 
would wish to reduce all men of letters. 
Still, in an age apt also to become severe, 
or even cruel(its eager interest in those 
great causes turning sour on occasion) the’ 
character of the humorist may well find 





its proper influence in that serene power, 


and the leisure it has for conceiving sec- 
ond thoughts, on the tendencies, conscious 
or unconscious, of the fierce wills around 
it. Something of such a humorist was 
Browne — not callous to men and their 
fortunes; certainly not without opinions 
of his own about them; and yet, undis- 
turbed by the civil war, by the fall, and 
then the restoration of the monarchy, 
through that long, quiet life (ending at 
last on the day himself had predicted, as 
if at the moment he had willed) in which 
all existence,” as he says, “had been but 
food for contemplation.” 

Johnson, in beginning his “Life of 
Browne,” remarks that Browne “seems 
to have had the fortune, common among 
men of letters, of raising little curiosity 
after their private life.” Whether or not, 
with the example of Johnson himself be- 
fore us, we can think just that, it is certain 
that Browne’s works are of a kind to di- 
rectly stimulate curiosity about himself — 
about himself, as being manifestly so large 
a part of those works; and as a matter of 
fact we know a great deal about his life, 
uneventful as in truth it was. To himself, 
indeed, his life at Norwich, as he lets us 
know, seemed wonderful enough. “Of 
these wonders,” says Johnson, “the view 
that can now be taken of his life offers no 
appearance.” But “we carry with us,” as 
Browne writes, “the wonders we seek 
without us,” and we may note, on the other 
hand, a circumstance which his daughter, 
Mrs. Lyttleton, tells us of his childhood : 
“‘ His father used to open his breast when 
he was asleep, and kiss it in prayers over 
him, as ’tis said of Origen’s father, that 
the Holy Ghost would take possession 
there.” It was perhaps because the son 
inherited an aptitude for a like profound 
stirring of sentiment in the taking of his 
life, that uneventful as it was, common- 
place as it seemed to Johnson, to Browne 
himself it was so full of wonders, and so 
stimulates the curiosity of his more care- 
ful reader of to-day. ‘ What influence,” 
says Johnson again, “ learning has had on 
its possessors may be doubtful.” Well! 
the influence of his great learning, of his 
constant research, on Browne, was its 
imaginative influence, that it completed 
his outfit as a poetic visionary, stirring all 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


the strange “ conceit” of his nature to its 
depths. 

He himself dwells, in connection with 
the first publication (extorted by circum- 
stances) of the “ Religio Medici,” on the 
natural “inactivity of his disposition ;” 
and he does, as I have said, pass very 
quietly through an exciting time. Born 
in the year of the Gunpowder Plot, he was 
not, in truth, one of those clear and clari- 
fying souls which, in an age alike of prac- 
tical and mental confusion, can lay down 
as by anticipation the basis of reconstruc- 
tion, like Bacon or Hooker. His mind 
has much of the perplexity which was 
part of the atmosphere of the time. Not 
that he is without his own definite opin- 
ions on events. For him, Cromwell is a 
usurper, the death of Charles an abomina- 
ble murder. In spite of what is, perhaps, 
an affectation of the sceptical mood, he 
is a Churchman too; one of those who 
entered fully into the Anglican position, 
so full of sympathy with those ceremonies 
and observances which “ misguided zeal 
terms superstition,” that there were some 
Roman Catholics who thought that noth- 
ing but custom and education kept him 
from their communion. At the Restora- 
tion he rejoices to see the return of the 
comely Anglican order in old Episcopal 
Norwich, with its ancient churches; the 
antiquity, in particular, of the English 
Church being, characteristically, one of 
the things he most valued in it, vindicat- 
ing it, when occasion came, against the 
“ unjust scandal ” of those who made that 
Church a creation of Henry the Eighth. 
As to Romanists — he makes no scruple 
to “enter their churches in defect of 
ours.” He cannot laugh at, but rather 
pities, “the fruitless journeys of pilgrims 
—for there is something in it of devo- 
tion.” He could never “hear the Ave 
Mary / bell without an oraison.” Ata 
solemn procession he has “wept abun- 
dantly.” How English, io truth, all this 
really is! It reminds one how some of 
the most popular of English writers, in 
many a half-conscious expression, have 
witnessed to a susceptibility in the En- 
glish mind itself, in spite of the Reforma- 
tion, to what is affecting in religious 
ceremony. Only, in religion, as in politics, 
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Browne had no turn for disputes; was 
suspicious of them, indeed; knowing, as 
he says with true acumen, that “a man 
may be in as just possession of truth as of 
a city, and yet be forced to surrender,” 
even in controversies not necessarily mal 
adroit — an image in which we may trace 
a little contemporary coloring.. 

The “Enquiries into Vulgar Errors” 
was published in the year 1646; a year 
which found him very hard on “the vul- 
gar.” His suspicion in the abstract of 
what Bacon calls dola fori, the idols of 
the market-place, takes a special emphasis 
from the course of events about him; 
“ being erroneous in their single numbers, 
once huddled together they will be error 
itself.” And yet, congruously with a 
dreamy sweetness of character we may 
find expressed in his very features, he 
seems not greatly concerned at the tempo- 
rary suppression of the institutions he 
values so much. He seems to possess 
some inward Platonic reality of them — 
Church or monarchy — to hold by in idea, 
quite beyond the reach of Roundhead or 
unworthy Cavalier. Inthe power of what 
is inward and inviolable in his religion, 
he can still take note: “In my solitary 
ai.< retired imagination (megue enim cum 
porticus aut me lectulus accepit, desum 
mihi,) 1 remember I am not alone, and 
therefore forget not to contemplate Him 
and his attributes who is ever with me.” 

His father, a merchant of London, with 
some claims to ancient descent, left him 
early in possession of ample means. Edu- 
cated at Winchester and Oxford, he vis- 
ited Ireland, France, and Italy; and in 
the year, 1633, at the age of twenty-eight, 
became doctor of medicine at Leyden, 
Three years later he established himself 
as a physician at Norwich for the remain- 
der of his life, having married a lady, 
described as beautiful and attractive, and 
affectionate also, as we may judge from 
her letters, and postscripts to those of her 
husband, in an orthography of a homeli- 
ness amazing even forthat age. Dorothy 
Browne bore him ten children, six of 
whom he survived. 

Their house at Norwich, even then an 
old one it would seem, must have grown, 
through long years of acquisition, into an 











odd cabinet of antiquities — antiquities 
properly so called; his old Roman, or 
Romanized, British urns, from Walsing- 
ham or Brampton, for instance; and those 
natural objects which he studied some- 
what in the temper of a curiosity-hunter 
or antiquary. In one of the old church- 
yards of Norwich he makes the first dis 
covery of adipocere, of which grim sub- 
stance “a portion still remains with him.” 
For his multifarious experiments he must 
have had his laboratory. The old window- 
stanchions had become magnetic, proving, 
as he thinks, that iron “ acquires vertic- 
ity” from long lying in one position. 
Once we find him re-tiling the place. It 
was then, perhaps, that he made the ob- 
servation that bricks and tiles also acquire 
‘magnetic alliciency’? — one’s whole 
house, one might fancy; as indeed, he 
holds the earth itself to be a vast lode- 
stone. : 

The very faults of his literary work, its 
desultoriness, the time it costs his read- 
ers, that slow Latinity which Johnson 
imitated from him, those lengthy, leisurely 
terminations which busy posterity will 
abbreviate, all breathe of the long quiet 
of the place. Yet he is by no means 
indolent. Besides wide book-learning, 
experimental research at home, and inde- 
fatigable observation in the open air, he 
prosecutes the ordinary duties of a physi- 
cian; contrasting himself indeed with 
other students, ‘* whose quiet and unmo- 
lested doors afford no such distractions.” 
To most men of mind sensitive as his, his 
chosen studies would have seemed full of 
melancholy, turning always as they did, 
upon death and decay. It is well, per- 
haps, that life should be something of a 
“ meditation upon death;” to many, cer- 
tainly, Browne’s would have seemed too 
like a lifelong following of one’s own 
funeral. A true museum is seldom a 
cheerful place — oftenest induces the feel- 
ing that nothing could ever have been 
young; and to Browne the whole world 
is a museum; all the grace and beauty it 
has being of a somewhat mortified kind. 
Only, for him (poetic dream or philo- 
sophic apprehension, it was this which 
never failed to evoke his wonderful genius 
for exquisitely impassioned speech), over 
all those ugly anatomical preparations, as 
though over miraculous saintly relics, 
there was the perpetual flicker of a surviv- 
ing spiritual ardency, one day to re-assert 
itself —stranger far than any fancied 
odylic gravelights. 

When Browne settled at Norwich, be- 
ing then about thirty-six years old, he had 
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already completed the “ Religio Medici;” 
a desultory collection of observations de- 
signed for himself only and a few friends, 
at all events with no purpose of imme- 
diate publication. It had Leen lying by 
him for seven years, circulating privately 
in his own extraordinarily perplexed man- 
uscript, or in manuscript copies, when, in 
1642, an incorrect printed version from 
one of these copies, “‘ much corrupted by 
transcription at various hands,” appeared 
anonymously. Browne, decided royalist 
as he was, in spite of seeming indiffer- 
ence, connects this circumstance with the 
unscrupulous use of the press for political 
purposes, and especially against the king 
at that time. Just here a romantic figure 
comes on the scene. Son of the unfortu- 
nate young Everard Digby who perished 
on the scaffold for some half-hearted par- 


Digby, brought up in the Reformed reli- 
gion, had returned in manhood to the reli- 
gion of his father. In his intellectual com- 
position he had, in common with Browne, 
a scientific interest, oddly tinged with 
both poetry and scepticism; he had alsoa 
strong sympathy with religious reaction, 
anda more than sentimental love for a 
seemingly vanishing age of faith, which 
he, for one, would not think of as vanish- 
ing. A copy of that surreptitious edition 
of the “Religio Medici” found him a 
prisoner on suspicion of a too active royal- 
ism, and with much time on his hands, 
The Roman Catholic, although, secure 
in his definite orthodoxy, he finds himself 
indifferent on many points (on the reality 
of witchcraft, for instance) on which 
Browne’s more timid, personally grounded 
faith might indulge no scepticism, forced 
himself, nevertheless, to detect a vein 
of rationalism in a book which on the 
whole much attracted him, and hastily 
put forth his “ animadversions ” upon it. 
Browne, with all his distaste for contro- 
versy, thus found himself committed to a 
dispute, and his reply came with the cor- 
rect edition of the * Religio Medici” pub- 
lished at last with his name. There have 
been many efforts to formulate the reli- 
gion of a layman, which might be rightly 
understood, perhaps, as something more 
than what is called natural, yet less than 
ecclesiastical, or “ professional ” religion. 
Though its habitual mode of conceiving 
experience is on a different plan, yet it 
would recognize the legitimacy of the 
traditional interpretation of that experi- 
ence, generally and by implication ; only, 
with a marked reserve as to religious par 








ticulars, both of thought and language, 


ticipation in the Gunpowder Plot, Kenelm | 
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out of a real reverence or awe, as proper 
only for a special place. Such is the lay 
religion, as we may find it in Addison, in 
Gray, in Thackeray; and there is some- 
thing of a concession—a concession on 
second thoughts—about it. Browne’s 
“Religio Medici” is' designed as the ex- 
pression of a mind more difficult of belief 
than that of the mere “layman;” it is 
meant for the religion of the man of 
science. Actually, it is something less to 
the point, in any balancing of the religious 
against the worldly view of things, than 
the proper religion of a layman. For 
Browne, in spite of his profession of bois- 
terous doubt, has no real difficulties, and 
his religion certainly nothing of the char- 
acter of a concession. He holds that 
there has never existed an atheist. Not 
that he is credulous; but that his religion 
is but the correlative of himself, his pecul- 
iar character and education, a religion of 
manifold association. For him the won- 
ders of religion, its supernatural events or 
agencies, are almost natural facts or pro- 
cesses. “Even in this material fabric, 


the spirits walk as freely exempt from the 
affection of time, place, and motion, as 
beyond the extremest circumference.” 
Had not divine interference designed to 
raise the dead, nature herself is in act to 


do it,—to lead out the “incinerated” 
soul from the retreats of her dark labora- 
tory. Certainly Browne has not, like Pas- 
cal, made the “great resolution,” by the 
apprehension that it is just in the con- 
trast of the moral world to the world with 
which science deals that religion finds its 
proper basis. It is from the homelessness 
of the world which science analyses so vic- 
toriously, its dark unspirituality wherein 
the soul he is conscious of seems such a 
stranger, that Pascal “turns again to his 
rest,” in the conception of a world of 
wholly reasonable agencies. For Browne, 
on the contrary, the light is full, design 
everywhere obvious, its conclusion easy 
to draw, all small and great things 
marked clearly with the signature of the 
Word. The adhesion, the difficult adhe- 
sion, of men such as Pascal is an im- 
mense contribution to controversy; the 
concession, again, of a man like Addison 
of great significance there. But in the 
adhesion of Browne, in spite of his cru- 
sade against “vulgar errors,” there is no 
real significance. The “ Religio Medici” 
is a contribution, not to faith, but to piety; 
a refinement and correction, such as piety 
often stands in need of; a help, not so 
much to religious belief in a world of 
doubt, as to the maintenance of the reli- 
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gious mood amid the interests of a secu- 
lar calling. 

From about this time Browne’s letters 
afford a pretty clear view of his life as it 
went on in the house at Norwich. Many 
of these letters represent him in corre- 
spondence with the singular men who 
shared his own half poetic, half scientific 
turn of mind, with that impressibility 
towards what one might call the thauma- 
turgic elements in nature which has often 
made men dupes, and which is certainly 
an element in the somewhat atrabiliar 
mental complexion of that age in England. 
He corresponds seriously with William 
Lily, the astrologer; is acquainted with 
Dr. Dee, who had some connection with 
Norwich, and has “ often heard him affirm, 
sometimes with oaths, that he had seen 
transmutation of pewter dishes and 
flagons into silver (at least), which the 
goldsmiths at Prague bought of him.” 
Browne is certainly an honest investi- 
gator; but it is still with a faint hope of 
something like that upon fitting occasion, 
and on the alert always for surprises in 
nature (as if nature had a rhetoric, at 
times, to deliver to us, like those sudden 


and surprising flowers of his own poetic 


style), that he listens to her every-day 
talk so attentively. Of strange animals, 
strange cures, and the like, his corre- 
spondence is full. The very errors he 
combats are, of course, the curiosities of 
error, — those fascinating, irresistible, 
popular errors, which various kinds of 
people have insisted on gliding into be- 
cause they like them. Even his heresies 
were old ones, — the very fossils of capri- 
cious opinion. 

It is as an industrious local naturalist 
that Browne comes before us first, full of 
the fantastic minute life in the fens and 
“broads” around Norwich, its various 
marsh and sea birds. He is something 
of a vivisectionist also, which may not 
surprise us in an age which, for the prop- 
agation of truth, was ready to cut off 
men’s ears. He finds one day “a Scara- 
beus capricornus odoratus,’ which he 
takes “to be mentioned by Monfetus, 
folio 150. He saith, *Vucem moschatam 
et cinnamomum vere spirat’ —to me it 
smelt like roses, santalum, and ambergris.” 
“ Musca tuliparum moschata,” again, 
“is a small bee-like fly of an excellent 
fragrant odour, which I have often found 
at the bottom of the flowers of tulips.” 
Is this within the experience of modern 
entomologists ? 

“The Garden of Cyrus,” though it ends 
indeed with a passage of wonderful fe- 
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licity, certainly emphasizes (to say the 
least) the defects of Browne’s literary 
good qualities. His chimeric fancy car- 
ries him here into a kind of frivolousness, 
as if he felt almost too safe with his pub- 
lic, and were himself not quite serious, or 
dealing fairly with it; and with a writer 
such as Browne levity must of necessity 
be a little ponderous. Still, like one of 
those stiff gardens, halfway between the 
medizval garden and the true “ English” 
garden of Temple or Walpole, actually to 
be seen in the background of some of the 
conventional portraits of that day, the 
fantasies of this indescribable exposition 
of the mysteries of the guincunx form 
part of the complete portrait of Browne 
himself; and it is in connection with it 
that, once or twice, the quaintly delightful 
pen of Evelyn comes into the correspon- 
dence, in connection with the “hortulane 
pleasure.” ‘ Norwich,” he writes to 
Browne, “is a place, I understand, much 
addicted to the flowery part.” Professing 
himself a believer in the operation ‘“ of 
the air and genius of gardens upon human 
spirits, towards virtue and sanctity,” he is 
all for natural gardens as against “those 
which appear like gardens of paste-board 
and march-pane, and smell more of paint 
than of flowers and verdure.” Browne is 
in communication also with Ashmole and 
Dugdale, the famous entiquaries; to the 
latter of whom, who had written a work 
on the history of the embanking of fens, 
he communicates the discovery of certain 
coins, on apiece of ground, “in the nature 
of an island in the fens.” 

Far more interesting certainly than 
those curious scientific letters is Browne’s 
“domestic correspondence.” Dobson, 
Charles the First’s “ English Tintoret,” 
would seem to have painted a life-sized 
picture of Sir Thomas Browne and his 
family, after the manner of those big, 
urbane family groups, then coming into 
fashion with the Dutch masters. Of such 
a portrait nothing is now known. But in 
these old-fashioned, affectionate letters, 
transmitted often, in those troubious 
times, with so much difficulty, we have 
what is almost as graphic; a numerous 
group, in which, although so many of 
Browne’s children died young, he was 
happy; with Dorothy Browne, occasion- 
ally adding her charming, ill-spelt post- 
scripts to her husband’s letters; the 
religious daughter who goes to daily 
prayers after the Restoration, which 
brought Browne the honor of knighthood ; 
and, above ail, two Toms, son and grand- 
son of Sir Thomas, the third Tom being 





the son of Dr. Edward Browne, now 
become distinguished as a physician in 
London (he attended John, Earl of Roch- 
ester, in his last illness at Woodstock), 
and sharing his father’s studies; and his 
childish existence, as he lives away from 
his proper home in London, in the old 
house at Norwich, two hundred years ago, 
we see like a thing of to-day. 

At first the two brothers, Edward and 
Thomas (the elder), are together in every- 
thing. Then Edward goes abroad for his 
studies, and Thomas, quite early, into the 
navy, where he certainly develops into a 
wonderfully gallant figure; passing away, 
however, from the correspondence, it is 
uncertain how, before he was of full age. 
From the first he is understood to be a 
lad of parts. “If you practise to write, 
you will have omsad wie and style;” and 
a delightful, boyish journal of his remains 
describing a tour the two brothers made 
in September, 1662, among the Derby- 
shire hills. “I received your two last 
letters,” he writes to his father from 
aboard the Marie Rose, “and give you 
many thanks for the discourse you sent 
me out of Vossius: De motu marium et 
ventorum. It seemed very hard to meat 
first; but I have now beaten it, and I wish 
I had the book.” His father is pleased to 
think that he is “like to proceed not only 
a good navigator, but a good scholar; ” 
and he finds the much-exacting, old-classi- 
cal prescription for the brave man fulfilled 
in him. On July 16, 1666, the young man 
writes — still from the Marie Rose: — 

If it were possible to get an opportunity to 
send as often as I am desirous to write, you 
should hear more often from me, being now so 
near the grand action, from which I would by 
no means be absent. I extremely long for that 
thundering day: wherein I hope you shall hear 
we have behaved ourselves like men, and to 
the honor of our country. I thank you for 
your directions for my ears against the noise 
of the guns, but I have found that I could en- 
dure it; nor is it so intolerable as most con- 
ceive ; especially when men are earnest, and 
intent upon their business, unto whom muskets 
sound but like popguns. It is impossible to 
express unto another how a smart sea-fight 
elevates the spirits of a man, and makes him 
despise all dangers. In and after all sea- 
fights, I have been very thirsty, ... 

He died, as I said, early in life. We 
only hear of him later in connection with 
a trait of character observed in Tom the 
grandson, whose winning ways, and tricks 
of bodily and mental growth, are duly re- 
corded in these letters; the reader will, 
eno pardon the following extracts from 
them: — 
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Little Tom is lively... . She or Frank is 
fayne sometimes to play him asleep with a 
fiddle. When we send away our letters he 
scribbles a paper and will have it sent to his 
sister, and saith she doth not know how many 
fine things there are in Norwich. .. . He de- 
lights his grandfather when he comes home. 

Tom gives you many thanks for his clothes 
{from London]. He has appeared very fine 
this King’s day with them. 

Tom presents his duty. A gentleman at our 
election asked Tom who hee was for? and he 
answered, “For all four.” The gentleman 
replied that he answered like a physician’s 
son, 

Tom would have his grandmother, his aunt 
Betty, and Frank, valentines: but hee condi- 
tioned with them that they should give him 
nothing of any kind that hee had ever had or 
seen before. 

Tom is just now gone to see two bears 
which are to be shown. Tom, his duty, He 
is begging books and reading of them. The 
players are at the Red Lion hard by ; and Tom 
goes sometimes to see a play. 


And then one day he stirs old memo- 
ries: — 

The fairings were welcome to Tom. He 
finds about the house divers things that were 
your brother’s [the late Edward’s] and Betty 
sometimes tells him stories about him, so that 
he was importunate with her to write his life 
in a quarter of a sheet of paper, and read it 
unto him, and will have still some more added, 

Just as I am writing [learnedly about a 
comet, Jan. 7th, 1680-1] Tom comes and tells 
me the blazing star is in the yard, and calls me 
to see it. It was but dim, and the sky not 
clear. ... I am very sensible of this sharp 
weather, 


He seems to have come to no good end, 
riding forth one stormy night. eguzescat 
in pace / 

Of this long, leisurely existence the 
chief events were Browne’s rare literary 
publications; some of his writings indeed 
having been left unprinted till after his 
death; while in the circumstances of the 
issue of every one of them there is some- 
thing accidental, as if the world might 
have missed it altogether. Even the 
“ Discourse of Vulgar Errors,” the longest 
and most elaborate of his works, is entirely 
discursive and occasional, coming to an 
end with no natural conclusion, but only 
because the writer chose to leave off just 
there; and few probably have been the 
readers of the book as a consecutive 
whole. At times indeed we seem to have 
in it observations only, or notes, prelimi- 
nary to some more orderly composition. 
Dip into it; read, for instance, the chapter 
“ Of the Ring-finger,” or the chapter * Of 
the Long Life of the Deer,” and on the 
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“Pictures of Mermaids, Unicorns, and 
some Others,” and the part will certainly 
seem more than the whole. Try to read 
it through, and you will soon feel cloyed ; 
miss, very likely, its real worth to the 
fancy — the literary fancy, which finds its 
pleasure in inventive word and phrase; 
and become dull to the really vivid beau- 
ties of a book so lengthy, but with no 
real evolution. Though there are words, 
phrases, constructions innumerable, which 
remind one how much the work initiated 
in France by Madame de Rambouillet — 
work, done for England, we may think 
perhaps imperfectly, in the next century 
by Johnson and others — was really 
needed; yet the capacities of Browne’s 
manner of writing, coming as it did so di- 
rectly from the man, are felt even in his 
treatment of matters of science. As with 
Buffon, his full, ardent, sympathetic vo- 
cabulary, the poetry of his language, a 
poetry inherent in his elementary particles 
— the word, the epithet — helps to keep 
his eye, and the eye of the reader, on the 
object before it, and conduces directly to 
the purpose of the naturalist, the observer. 

But only one-half observation, its other 
half very out-of-the-way book-lore, this 
book displays Browne still in the charac- 
ter of the antiquary, as that age under- 
stood him. He is a kind of Elias Ash- 
mole, dealing with natural objects; which 
are for him, in the first place, and apart 
from the remote religious hints and inti- 
mations they carry with them, curiosities. 
He seems to have no true sense of natural 
law, as Bacon understood it ; nor even of 
that immanent reason in the natural 
world, which the Platonic tradition sup- 
poses. “ Things are really true,” he says, 
“as they correspond unto God’s concep- 
tion; and have so much verity as they 
hold of conformity unto that intellect, in 
whose idea they had their first determi- 
nations.” But, actually, what he is busy 
in the record of, are matters more or less 
of the nature of caprices; as if things 
after all were significant of their higher 
verity only at random, in a sort of sur- 
prises, like music in old instruments 
suddenly touched into sound by a wan- 
dering finger, among the lumber of peo- 
ple’s houses. Nature, “the art of God,” 
as he says (varying a little a phrase used 
also by Hobbes, in a work printed later), 
nature, he seems to protest, is only a little 
less magical, its processes only a little 
less in the way of alchemy, than you had 
supposed; or rather not quite after the 
manner you so lightly thought. We feel 
that, as with that disturbed age in En- 
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gland generally (and it is here that he, 
with it, is so interesting, curious, old world, 
and unlike ourselves), his supposed expe- 
rience might at any moment be broken in 
upon by a hundred forms of a natural 
magic, only not quite so marvellous as 
that older sort of magic or alchemy, he is 
at so much pains to expose; and the large 
promises of which, its large words, too, he 
still regretfully enjoys. 

And yet the * Discourse of Vulgar Er- 
rors,” seeming, as it often does, to be a 
serious refutation of fairy tales, arguing, 
for instance, against the literal truth of 
the poetic statement that “the pigeon 
hath no gall; ” such questions as “ Wheth- 
er men weigh heavier dead than alive?” 
being characteristic questions, is designed 
with much ambition, under its pedantic 
Greek title ‘* Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” as 
a criticism, a cathartic, an instrument for 
the clarifying of the intellect. He begins 
from “that first error in Paradise,’’ won- 
dering much at “man’s deceivability in 
his perfection ’’ — “at such gross deceit.” 
He enters in this connection, with a kind 
of poetry of scholasticism, which may in- 
terest the student of “ Paradise Lost,” 
into what we may call the intellectual and 
moral by-play of the situation of the first 
man and woman in Paradise, with strange 
queries about it. Did Adam, for in- 
stance, already know of the fall of the 
angels? Dic he really believe in death 
till Abel died? It is from Julius Scaliger 
that he takes his motto, to the effect that 
the true knowledge of things must be had 
from things themselves, not from books; 
and he seems as seriously concerned as 
Bacon to dissipate the crude impressions 
of a false ‘common sense,” of false sci- 
ence, and a fictitious authority. Invert 
ing, oddly, Plato’s theory that all learning 
is but reminiscence, he reflects with a sigh 
how much of oblivion must needs be in- 
volved in the getting of any true knowl- 
edge. ‘‘ Men that adore times past, con- 
sider not that those times were once 
present (that is, as our own are at this 
present), and ourselves unto those to come, 
as they unto us at present.” Thatsurely, 
coming from one both by temperament 
and habit so great an antiquary, has the 
touch of something like an influence in 
the atmosphere of the time. That there 
was any actual connection between 
Browne’s work and Bacon’s is but a sur- 
mise. Yet we almost seem to be hearing 
Bacon when Browne discourses on the 
“use of doubts, and the advantages which 
might be derived from drawing up a cal- 
endar of doubts, falsehoods, and popular 
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errors;” and, as from Bacon, one gets 
the impression that men really have been 
very much the prisoners of their own 
crude or pedantic terms, notions, associa- 
tions; that they have been very indolent 
in testing very simple matters — with a 
wonderful kind of “supinity ” as he calls 
it. In Browne’s chapter on the “ Sources 
of Error,” again, we may trace much re- 
semblance to Bacon’s striking doctrine of 
the zdola, the “shams” men fall down 
and worship. Taking source respectively, 
from the “common infirmity of human 
nature,” from the “erroneous disposition 
of the people,” from “confident adherence 
to authority,” the errors which Browne 
chooses to deal with may be registered as 
Bacon’s zdola tribus, fori, theatri; the 
idols of our common human nature; of 
the vulgar, when they get together; and 
of the learned, when they get together. 

But of the fourth species of error noted 
by Bacon, the zdola species, that whole 
tribe of illusions, which are “ bred amongst 
the weeds and tares of one’s own brain,” 
Browne tells us nothing by way of criti- 
cism; was himself, rather, a lively exam- 
ple of their operation. Throw them into 
concrete or personal form, suppose them 
introduced among the other forces of an 
active intellect, and you have Sir Thomas 
Browne himself. The sceptical inquirer 
who rises from his cathartic, his purging 
of error, a believer in the supernatural 
character of pagan oracles, and a cruel 
judge of supposed witches, must still need 
as much as ever that elementary concep- 
tion of the right method and the just limi- 
tations of knowledge, by power of which 
he should not just strain out a single error 
here or there, but make a final precipitate 
of fallacy. 

And yet if the temperament had been 
deducted from Browne’s work —that in- 
herent and strongly marked way of decid- 
ing things, which has guided with so sur- 
prising effect the musings of the “ Letter 
to a Friend,” and the “ Urn-burial ” — we 
should probably have remembered him 
little. Pity! some may think, for himself 
at least, that he had not lived earlier, and 
still believed in the mandrake, for in- 
stance; its fondness for places of execu- 
tion, and its human cries “ on eradication, 
with hazard of life to them that pull it up.” 
“In philosophy,” he observes, meaning 
to contrast his free-thinking in that depart- 
ment with his orthodoxy in religion, 
‘““where truth seems double-faced, there 
is no man more paradoxical than myself :” 
which is true, we may think, in a further 
sense than he meant, and that it was the 
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“ paradoxical” that he actually preferred. 
Happy at all events, he still remained — 
undisturbed and happy —in a hundred 
native prepossessions, some certainly 
valueless, some of them perhaps invalu- 
able. And while one feels that no real 
logic of fallacies has been achieved by him, 
one feels still more how little the construc- 
tion of that branch of logical inquiry really 
helps men’s minds; fallacy, like truth 
itself, being a matter so dependent on in- 
nate gift of apprehension, so preterlogi- 
cal and personal; the original perception 
counting for almost everything, the mere 
inference for so little. Yes! “A man 
may be in as just possession of truth as 
of a city, and yet be forced to surrender,” 
even in controversies not necessarily 
maladroit. 

The really stirring poetry of science is 
not in vague and facile divinations about 
it, but in its larger ascertained truths — 
the order of infinite space, the slow meth- 
od and vast results of infinite time. For 
Browne, however, the sense of poetry 
which so overmasters his scientific pro- 
cedure, depends chiefly on its vague possi- 
bilities; the empirical philosophy, even 
after Bacon, being still dominated by a 
temper, resultant from the general un- 
settlement of men’s minds at the Refor- 
mation, which may be summed up in 
the famous question of Montaigne, Que 
scaisje? The cold blooded method of 
observation and experiment was creeping 
but slowly over the demain of science; 
and such unreclaimed portions of it as 
the phenomena of magnetism had an im- 
mense fascination for men like Browne 
and Digby. Here, in those parts of nat- 
ural philosophy “but yet in discovery,” 
“the America and untravelled parts of 
truth,” lay for them the true prospect of 
science, like the new world itself to a 
geographical discoverer such as Raleigh. 
And welcome as one of the minute hints 
of that country far ahead of them, the 
strange bird, or floating fragment of un- 
familiar vegetation, which met those early 
navigators, there was a certain fantastic 
experiment, in which, as was alleged, 
Paracelsus had been lucky. For Browne 
and others it became the crucial type of 
the kind of agency in nature which, as 
they conceived, it was the proper function 
of science to reveal in larger operation. 
“ The subject of my last letter,” says Dr. 
Henry Power, then a student, writing to 
Browne in 1648, the last year of Charles 
the First, * being so high and noble a piece 
of chemistry, invites me once more to re- 
quest an experimental eviction of it from 
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yourself; and I hope you will not chide 
my importunity in this petition, or be 
angry at my so frequent knockings at 
your door to obtain a grant of so great 
and admirable a mystery.” What the en- 
thusiastic young student expected from 
Browne, so high and noble a piece of 
chemistry, was the “re-individualling of 
an incinerated plant” —a violet, turning 
to freshness, and smelling sweet again out 
of its ashes, under some genially fitted 
conditions of the chemic art. 

Palingenesis, resurrection, effected b 
orderly prescription, — the “ re-individual- 
ling” of an “incinerated organism,” — is 
a subject which affords us a natural transi- 
tion to the little book of the “ Hydriota- 
phia,” or “ Treatise of Urn-burial” — 
about fifty or sixty pages — which, to- 
gether with a very singular letter not 
printed till after Browne’s death, is per- 
haps, after all, the best justification of 
Browne’s literary reputation, as it were 
his own curiously figured urn and treas- 
ure-place of immortal memory. 

In its first presentation to the public 
this letter was connected with Browne’s 
“Christian Morals ;” but its proper and 
sympathetic collocation would be rather 
with the “ Urn-burial,” of which it is a 
kind of prelude, and strikes the key-note. 
He is writing in a very complex situation ; 
to a friend, upon occasion of the death of 
a common friend. The deceased appar- 
ently had been little known to Browne 
himself till his recent visits, while the 
intimate friend to whom he is writing had 
been absent at the time; and the leading 
motive of Browne’s letter is the deep 
impression he has received in his visits 
of a sort of physical beauty in the coming 
of death, with which he still surprises and 
moves his reader. There had been, in 
this case, a tardiness and reluctancy in 
the circumstances of dissolution, which 
had permitted him, in the character of a 
physician, as it were, to assist at the spir- 
itualizing of the bodily frame by natural 
process ; a wonderful new type of a kind 
of mortified grace being evolved by the 
way The spiritual body had anticipated 
the formal moment of death; the alert 
soul, in that tardy decay, changing its 
vesture gradually, and as if piece by piece. 
The infinite future had invaded this life 
perceptibly to the senses, like the ocean 
felt far inland up a tidal river. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is the attitude of questioning awe 
on the threshold of another life displayed 
with the expressiveness of this unique 
morsel of literature ; though there is some- 
thing of the same kind, in another than 
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the literary medium, in the delicate monu- 
mental sculpture of the early Tuscan 
School, as also in many of the designs 
of William Blake, often, though uncon- 
sciously, much in sympathy with those 
unsophisticated Italian workmen. With 
him, as with them and with the writer of 
the “Letter to a Friend upon the occa- 
sion of the death of his intimate Friend,” 
—so strangely! the visible function of 
death is but to refine, to detach from 
aught that is vulgar. And this elfin let- 
ter, really an impromptu letter to a friend, 
affords the best possible light on the 
general temper of the man who could be 
moved by the accidental discovery of 
those old urns at Walsingham — funeral 
relics of “ Romans or Britons Romanized 
which had learned Roman customs” — 
to the composition of that wonderful book 
the “ Hydriotaphia.” He had drawn up 
a short account of the circumstance; but 
it was after ten years’ brooding that he 
put forth the finished treatise, dedicated 
to an eminent collector of ancient coins 
and other rarities, with congratulations 
that he “can daily command the view 
of so many imperial faces,” and with (by 
way of frontispiece) one of the urns, 
“drawn with a coal taken out of it and 
found among the burnt bones.” The dis- 
covery had resuscitated for him a whole 
world of latent observation, from life, from 
out-of-the-way reading, from the natural 
world, and fused into a composition, which 
with all its quaintness we may well pro- 
nounce classical, all the heterogeneous 
elements of that singular mind. The de- 
sire to “record these risen ashes and 
not to let them be buried twice among 
us,” had set free, in his manner of con- 
ceiving things, something not wholly ana- 
lyzable, something that may be properly 
called genius, which shapes his use of 
common words to stronger and deeper 
senses, in a way unusual in prose writing. 
Let the reader, for instance, trace his 
peculiarly sensitive use of the epithets 
dark and thin, both here and in the * Let- 
ter to a Friend.” 

Upon what a grand note he can begin 
and end chapter or paragraph — * When 
the funeral pyre was out, and the last 
valediction over:”—* And a large part 
of the earth is still in the urn unto us.” 
Dealing with a most vague range of feel- 
ings, it is his skill to associate them to 
very definite objects. Like the Soul, in 
Blake’s design, “exploring the recesses 
of the tomb,” he carries a light, the light 
of the poetic faith which he cannot put 
off him, into those dark places, “the 
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abode of worms and pismires,” peering 
round with a boundless curiosity and no 
fear; noting the various casuistical con- 
siderations of men’s last form of self- 
love; all those whims of humanity as a 
“student of perpetuity,” the mortuary 
customs of all nations, which, from their 
very closeness to our human nature, 
arouse in most minds only astrong feeling 
of distaste. There is something congru- 
ous with the impassionate piety of the 
man in his waiting on accident from with- 
out to take start for the work, which, of 
all his work, is most truly touched by the 
“divine spark.” Delightsome as its elo- 
quence is found to be, it is actually at- 
tained out of a certain difficulty and halting 
crabbedness of expression; the wretched 
punctuation of the piece being not the 
only cause of its impressing the reader 
with the notion that he is but dealing with 
a collection of notes for a more finished 
composition, and of a different kind; per- 
haps a purely erudite treatise on its sub- 
ject, with detachment of all personal color 
now adhering toit. Out of an atmosphere 
of all-pervading oddity and quaintness — 
the quaintness of mind which reflects that 
this disclosing of the urns of the ancients 
hath “ left unto our view some parts which 
they never beheld themselves ” — arises 
a work really ample and grand, nay! 
classical, as I said, by virtue of the effec- 
tiveness with which it fixes a type in lit- 
erature; as, indeed, at its best, romantic 
literature (and Browne is genuinely ro- 
mantic) in every period attains classical 
quality, giving true measure of the wholly 
limited value of those well-worn critical 
distinctions. And though the “ Urn-bur- 
ial” certainly has much of the character 
of a poem, yet one is never allowed to 
forget that it was designed, candidly, as a 
treatise on one department of ancient 
“culture;” as much so as Guichard’s 
curious old French book on “ Divers Man- 
ners of Burial;” and was the fruit of 
much labor, in the way especially of in- 
dustrious selection from remote and diffi- 
cult writers; there being then few or no 
handbooks, or anything like our modern 
short cuts to varied knowledge. Quite 
unaffectedly a curious learning saturates 
with a kind of grey and aged color, most 
apt and congruous with the subject mat- 
ter, all the thoughts that arise in him, 
His great store of reading, so freely dis- 
played, he uses almost as poetically as 
Milton; like him, profiting often by the 
mere sonorous effect of some heroic or 
ancient name, which he can adapt to that 
same sort of learned sweetness of cadence 
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with which so many of his single sentences 
are made to fall upon the ear. 

Pope Gregory, that great religious poet, 
requested by certain eminent persons to 
send them some of those relics he sought 
for so devoutly in all the Jurking-places of 
old Rome, took up, it is said, a portion of 
common earth, and delivered it to the 
messengers; and, on their expressing 
surprise at such a gift, pressed the earth 
together in his hand, whereupon the sacred 
blood of the martyrs was beheld flowing 
out between the fingers. The veneration 
of relics became a part of Christian (as 
some may think it a part of natural) reli- 
gion. All over Rome we may count how 
much devotion in fine art we owe to it; 
and, through all ugliness or superstition, 
the intention of it still speaks to serious 
minds. The poor dead bones, ghastly and 
forbidding, — we know what Shakespeare 
would have felt about them —“ Beat not 
the bones of the buried: when he breathed, 
hewasaman!” Anditis with something 
of a similar feeling that Browne is full on 
the common and general ground uf hu- 
manity; an awe stricken sympathy with 
those whose bones “lie at the mercies of 
the living,” strong enough to unite all his 
various chords of feeling into a single 
strain of impressive and genuine poetry. 
His real interest is in what may be called 
the curiosities of our common humanity. 
As another might be moved at the sight 
of Alexander’s bones, or Cecilia’s, or Saint 
Edmund’s, so he is full of a fine poetical 
excitement at such lowly relics as the earth 
hides almost everywhere beneath our feet. 
But it is hardly fair to take our leave amid 
these grievous images of so happy a writer 
as Sir Thomas Browne; so great a lover 
of the open air, under which much of his 
life was passed. His work, late one night, 
draws to a natural close: “ To keep our 
eyes open longer,” he bethinks himself 
suddenly, “ were but to act our Antipodes. 
The huntsmen are up in America!” 

What a fund of open-air cheerfulness, 
there, in turning to sleep! Still, even in 
dealing with a writer in whom mere style 
counts for so much as with Browne, it is 
impossible to ignore his matter; and it is 
with religion he is really occupied from 
first to last, hardly less than Richard 
Hooker. And his religion, too, after all, 
was a religion of cheerfulness; he has no 
great consciousness of evil in things, and 
is no fighter. His religion, if one may 
Say So, was all profit to him; among other 
ways, in securing an absolute staidness 
and placidity of temper, for the intellectual 
work which was the proper business of 
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his life. His contributions to “ evidence,” 
in the “Religio Medici,” for instance, 
hardly tell, because he writes out of view 
of a really philosophical criticism. What 
does tell in him, in this direction, is the 
witness he brings to men’s instinct of sur- 
vival —the “intimations of immortality,” 
as Wordsworth terms them, which were 
natural with him in surprising force. As 
was said of Jean Paul, his special subject 
was the immortality of the soul; with an 
assurance as personal, as fresh and origi- 
nal, as it was, on the one hand, in those 
.old, half-civilized people who had depos- 
ited the urns; on the other hand, in the 
cynical French poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who did not think, but knew, that 
his soul was imperishable. He lived in 
an age in which that philosophy made a 
great stride which ends with Hume; and 
his lesson, if we may be pardoned for 
taking away a “lesson” from so ethical a 
writer, is the force of men’s temperaments 
in the management of opinion, their own 
or that of others; that it is not merely dif- 
ferent degrees of bare intellectual power 
which cause men to approach in different 
degrees to this or that intellectual pro- 
gramme. Could he have foreseen the 
mature result of that mechanical analysis 
which Bacon had applied to nature, and 
Hobbes to the mind of man, there is no 
reason to think that he would have sur- 
rendered his own chosen hypothesis con- 
cerning them. He represents, in an age 
the intellectual powers of which tend 
strongly to agnosticism, the mind to which 
the supernatural view of things is still 
credible. The non-mechanical theory of 
nature has had its grave adherents since; 
@o the non-mechanical theory of man — 
that he is in contact with a moral order 
on a different plane from the mechanical 
order —thousands, of the most various 
types and degrees of intellectual power, 
always adhere; a fact worth the consider- 
ation of all ingenuous thinkers, if (as is 
certainly the case with color, music, num- 
ber, for instance) there may be whole 
regions of fact, the recognition of which 
belongs to one and not to another, which 
people may possess in various degrees; 
for the knowledge of which, therefore, one 
person is dependent upon another; and 
in relation to which the appropriate means 
of cognition must lie among the elements 
of what we call individual temperament, 
so that what looks like a prejudgment 
may be really a legitimate apprehension. 
“Men are what they are,” and are not 
wholly at the mercy of formal conclusions 
from their formally limited premises. 
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Browne passes his whole life in observa- 
tion and inquiry; he is a genuine investi- 
gator, with every opportunity; the mind 
of the age all around him seems passively 
yielding to an almost foregone intellectual 
result, to a philosophy of disillusion. But 
he thinks it a prejudice; and not from any 
want of intellectual power certainly, but 
from some inward consideration, some 
after-thought, from the antecedent gravi- 
tation of his own general character — or, 
will you say? from that unprecipitated 
infusion of fallacy in him—he fails to 
draw, with almost all the rest of the world, 
the conclusion ready to hand. 


From All The Year Round. 
CLAUDIA. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 

THE gray wintry day was drawing early 
to its sullen close, and the thick, low-lying 
cloud of heavy smoke seemed to drop a 
dingy veil between the great, ugly, dirty 
city, with its yellow lights, and the free 
space of heaven, where the clear blue 
points of the celestial lamps shone cold 
and bright above the open face of the 
country. It was avery prosaic and hid- 
eous world which Louis Dumaresq left 
behind him in the Bloomsbury street as 
he opened the door of the great dingy 
house with his latch-key, and made his 
way slowly up the broad staircase to 
the second story, where his rooms were. 
Mr. Dumaresq was no longer young. 
Fifty years of care and struggle, many a 
privation, and many a trouble, had turned 
his hair white, and his face was lined, 
thin, and sallow, though his large dark 
eyes had kept some of the fire and some 
of the dreaminess of youth in spite of the 
sunken spaces round them, and the fine 
crows’ feet in the corners. No one in 
London led a more commonplace, toil- 
some, and monotonous existence to out- 
ward seeming than he did. For twenty- 
five years -he had worked at a desk in 
an Office, rising from clerk to secretary, 
earning a small weekly stipend, punctually 
paid and fairly gained by hard and con- 
scientious work and uncomplaining regu- 
larity of attendance. Year after year the 
silent, reserved, courteous man had taken 
his seat in the office, as little known and 
caring as little to give or take confidence 
as if he were a mere writing automaton, 
wound up to go from ten till five from 





Monday morning till Saturday night. 
The heads of the office, the fellow-clerks 
amongst whom he sat, and with whom he 
exchanged the necessary greetings and 
remarks which civility and business de- 
manded, knew absolutely nothing of him 
except that he lived in —— Street, Blooms- 
bury, and was an intelligent, exact, and 
conscientious worker. 

But he had his other world, like the 
rest; his romance, his relaxations, his 
passions and desires, though most of 
these had failed and died, and the dull 
level of a thorny path left few glimpses of 
brightness as he trod it with patience to 
the appointed end. There had been a 
time when his heart had leapt as his hand 
closed on the latch which would open and 
give him his vision of home, when home 
meant a smiling, dark-eyed wife eager to 
welcome him, when the chatter of the 
curly-headed boy on the hearth witb his 
toys had music in it for the man who was 
tired of the weary routine of the long dull 
day, and when Louis Dumaresgq envied no 
one his palace in that room where his 
household gods were. The dark, kind 
eyes had been many a year put away into 
silence; he could hardly make his ear 
exactly repeat the tones of the sweet Ital- 
ian voice, whose broken English had been 
so delicious to him. Gemma had been 
too dear for his possessing long. She 
left him two legacies; the one was the 
curly-headed boy, a troublesome posses- 
sion enough, which he often felt had 
brought him as much pain as pleasure; 
the other a picture that hung above the 
mantelpiece, and which always greeted 
his eyes as he entered the room with a 
serene smile of welcome, a little piece of 
sunshine, a bit of ideal beauty in the dingy 
surroundings of the prosaic London life, 
delicious to the beauty-loving, imaginative 
nature which it was the business of the 
rest of the day to repress, It was a little 
Claude, the one valuable possession poor 
Gemma had brought into her husband’s 
home, an heirloom from an artistic family. 

When Louis Dumaresq was one-and- 
twenty, the son of a rich banker, brought 
up to enjoy life and gratify every whim, 
he had taken a fancy to go to Rome for 
six months and study art. It was merely 
a whim, he had no intention of becoming 
an artist, he had no necessity to be that 
or anything else; but he had a consider- 
able turn for a dilettante, and might have 
done a good deal if he had been poor, and 
if the world were less overstocked with 
talent. He painted in the studio of an 
Italian artist, who was as poor as an artist 
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can be except for two priceless treasures. 
The one was the Claude, the other his 
daughter Gemma, who was the prettiest 
model any father could have, and who, 
consequently, appeared in every one of 
Signor Riccarci’s pictures under one name 
or another, and who was just eighteen, 
and at her prettiest, when young Duma- 
resq painted at her father’s studio. Of 
course he fell in love with her, and she 
with him. The father encouraged it with 
a sort of innocent craftiness, the young 
Englishman being rich and Gemma hav- 
ing no portion and nothing but blank 
poverty to look to — no portion, that is to 
say, but the Claude, which was promised 
to her. Louis Dumaresg came back next 
year, and the two were betrothed. They 
were married when he was twenty-three, 
and he took her home in triumph to intro- 
duce her to his father, a sleek, prosperous 
banker, who was apparently as safe a man 
as the city of London knew. They be- 
gan life as gaily as possible, with visions 
of unlimited bliss before them. The 
Claude was sent over to Gemma when 
her father died, the year after her mar- 
riage, when the brown-eyed baby, who 
was so exactly like her, was born. 

Then came the storm of troubles which 
after that beat on the poor young things, 
and destroyed all the fair prospects before 
them. Mr. Dumaresq, the banker, ab- 
sconded, and the bank collapsed with a 
fall that brought ruin on hundreds of 
homes, and, amongst others, on his son’s. 
From living in careless ease and luxury 
they had to come to a couple of rooms, 
and he was thankful for hard work and a 
meagre clerk’s salary. They were not 
miserable. Gemma was a bright-natured 
girl, and used to the economies and plans 
of poverty. Dumaresq got on by slow 
degrees, and was respected and trusted. 
It was not long before they changed the 
two rooms for the floor in the great old 
Bloomsbury house, which in its palmy 
days had been a fashionable gentleman’s, 
and still had its relics of dingy grandeur 
in carved mantlepieces, broad, solid stair- 
case, and wrought-iron railings; and the 
Claude decorated the wall above the fire- 
place, and made its own little centre of 
peaceful sunshine and beauty, which was 
a joy and rest to the clerk when he came 
in out of the roar and the mud of the 
streets, keeping alive the lamp of artistic 
beauty which at one time had seemed 
to him the loadstar of his destiny. He 
might have made a small fortune out of 
the exquisite picture, which was declared 
to be an absolutely perfect specimen of 
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the master; but he could almost as well 
have parted with the boy, whom he used 
to hold up to see the sparkling waters and 
the sunny sky before he could speak 
plain, but not before he could scribble 
with a slate pencil with a certain aim in 
his scribblings unusual at such a period 
of life. Gemma’s boy was a born artist, 
he had inherited it from both sides, and 
she was proud to declare that he would 
be just like her father some day. Duma- 
resq shook his head a little doubtfully at 
her prophecies, and would declare that 
Clement would never do anythin: in life 
till he learnt perseverance. The hard 
taskmaster, poverty, had taught it to him, 
and his strong will was now past even the 
power of misfortune to defeat. Clement 
adored his mother, and she stood between 
him and his father when there was any- 
thing wrong, as there often was. She 
was so sunny and hopeful that she could 
never see much harm in his constant bits 
of naughtiness; and he was always affec- 
tionate, and as easy to melt into passion- 
ate repentance as to rouse into rages or 
fits of childish mischief. She was a deter- 
mined optimist — a bit of Italian blue sky 
and sunshine, like her picture. Her hus- 
band had an odd association of ideas with 
the two. She brightened the dull places 
of his life with her blithe hopefulness, as 
the landscape — which seemed to have 
been dipped in southern warmth and sun- 
light—lit up the dingy room and the 
foggy atmosphere, and collected in itself 
a point of beauty and radiance. She 
rested his soul as the Claude rested his 
eyes, tired of the ugly monotony of the 
long business day. But the inanimate had 
a durability which the animate lacked. 
London could not dim Gemma’s merry 
heart, but it could steal her strength and 
health ; and, while she declared every day 
that she was better and going to be quite 
well soon — unconsciously deceiving him 
and herself — death was too strong for 
her, and there came a black nightmare of 
a day which remained for the rest of Louis 
Dumaresq’s life a shuddering memory of 
unendurable pain — a day on which Gem- 
ma’s large, bright, feverish eyes closed on 
her little world of love, and over which 
where there had been joy, and warmth, and 
hope, despair brooded. 

He went on to all appearance much the 
same; the office did not see any great 
difference, for none counted his gray hairs 
or noticed the lines that had come on his 
sallow forehead; he went and came as 
when Gemma had welcomed him; he had 
to satisfy his hungry soul as well as he 
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could with what she had left him —the 
boy, and the picture that always reminded 
him of her and the sun of his Italian days. 
He sent Clementto school. The boy was 
lovable, with a hundred faults, and had 
sparks in him of a real but wayward gen- 
ius —a very uneasy and doubtful pos- 
session which often means worse than 
failure. He painted and designed “ won- 
derfully” for twelve years old, as every- 
body said, only he never had the patience 
to make a correct copy of anything. He 
played by ear, and sang like a seraph. 
His father gave him, the first time he had 
anything like a good report at school, a 
little violin, on which he soon learnt to 
play with extraordinary facility, and to 
compose little wild, quaint melodies of 
his own. He was very handsome, and 
when he was “good,” which was a rare 
occurrence, his father delighted in him. 
On such evenings, sitting in his old ‘easy- 
chair, smoking, with the boy opposite him, 
by turns chattering and making strange 
wandering music out of his little violin, 
something like contentment came over 
the tired, despondent, reserved soul of 
Louis Dumaresq; his severe looks re- 
laxed, and a trace of the old smile which 
he had given his wife returned as he 
looked at and listened to the eager, clever, 
dark-eyed boy. He had not much faith 
in the lastingness of the peace and repose 
he felt. A deep distrust of the future and 
a certain suspiciousness of nature, which 
haunted even his love for the boy, was 
always underlying the smoothness of the 
surface; but for the moment he was half 
consoled, and his heart rested for a space 
from its eternal disquiet. 

Such an evening he remembered always 
in after years as standing out bright from 
a sombre background of disappointment 
and weary monotony of days. He came 
home rather early, and found Clement in 
one of his bright, affectionate moods, 
which came and went like sunshine on an 
April day. He greeted his father with a 
boyish hug; he had much to tell of his 
day at school, and chattered all dinner- 
time — they had a frugal dinner together 
late — with bursts of laughter in between 
his sentences which were infectious, and 
made Dumaresq’s thin, worn face light 
up into something of the gaiety of youth. 
In the evening Clement announced him- 
self in a “playing fit” —sometimes he 
could not produce a note, and would not 
touch his violin; sometimes he had a 
craze for art, and would not lay down his 
pencil. 

To-night, as he perched on a high stool 





opposite his father, with his legs tucked 
under him and his violin on his shoulder, 
he glanced with his great bright dark eyes 
first up at the landscape overhead, then 
at his father, with his bow poised in his 
hand ready to begin. 

“ You are awfully fond of that picture, 
dad,” he said, still gazing at it. 

“Yes, if you put it so,” Dumaresq an- 
swered, smiling, as he watched the rather 
elfin-looking figure through the smoke of 
his pipe; “it is more than a picture to 
me.” 

“Yes, I know. I remember when you 
used to hold me up, and tell me stories 
about it and about Italy. I shall go to 
Italy some day and paint. It is more 
than a picture to me too; it has told me 
something. Listen, dad, I’ll show you 
what it has told me.” 

And dashing the bow across the strings 
Clement struck into an air; his father 
listened with more than his ears, the 
strange, fresh, sweet little melody went to 
his heart. The boy broke off suddenly. 

“ That’s the picture, father, doesn’t it 
make you see it? The sun on the river, 
and the pine-trees, and the girls danci 
— it all dances together, the water at 
the sunshine and the girls.” 

“ Play it again, boy,” the father said 
briefly. 

He could not have praised, or expressed 
any of the painful pleasure which was 
swelling in his heart; it-was impossible 
for him —a habit of chill reserve and 
repression had grown upon him like ice 
over a lake. Years of grinding work, 
of loss and failure, had made him what 
he was, the worst companion for the ar- 
dent, impulsive, hot-headed boy that 
Gemma had left behind her. Yet Louis 
Dumaresq loved him, and would have 
died for his good any moment. 

Clement played it again. 

“Do you like it?” he asked impa- 
tiently, when the last note ceased to vi- 
brate and his father still said nothing. 

“It is pretty; how did it come to you, 
Clem?” 

“ Before you came in. I was drawing. 
Look here, see what I did.” 

He suddenly produced a sepia sketch 
and putit on his father’s knee. It was an 
enlarged copy of the only likeness Du- 
maresq had of his wife; a very poor 
photograph, taken in those days before 
photography was one of the fine arts. 
There was incorrectness of drawing, but 
Clement had made a spirited likeness of 
the pretty Italian head, with its soft thick- 
ness of dark cloudy hair standing round 
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the thin, oval face; the great, deep eyes; 
and the sweet, half-open, smiling, pathetic 
mouth. 

His father drew a long breath; he sat 
and gazed at it, and his heart beat so fast 
that he could not speak. 

The boy went on: “I was trying to 
make it like to give you, and thinking 
about her, and then | looked up suddenly, 
and I remembered your saying once that 
she and the picture made a sunshine in 
the room when there was none outside, 
and, as | looked at it, somehow I seemed 
to hear the tune. I stared and stared till 


1 believed I saw it all move, and the 
man there in the corner play on the guitar, 
and the girls begin to dance and sing, 
then I took up the violin and it came. | 
Do you 


played it over and over again. 
like the drawing, dad?” 

He was always eager for praise and ap- 
proval, but, if his father could have spoken 
out his thoughts, they would have sur- 
prised Clement by what would have 
seemed an extravagance and flattery. As 
it was, the boy thought his father under- 
valued him. Instead of putting into words 
what was in his mind, which was that this 
child of theirs was a genius, and that, at 
that moment, his father loved him pas- 
sionately, he only said, and it was with an 
effort that he made even this sound at all 
warm: “Yes, Clem; yes, I like it very 
much, and the tune too. You are a good 
boy; it has pleased me.” 

It was but meagre, but he had seldom 
said so much; and the eager boy was sat- 
isfied, for he was not used to praise, nor 
often felt he deserved it. 

la the long silent night Dumaresq lay 
and thought over the curious dainty little 
melody, till he knew every note by heart. 

“He is a genius—a genius,” he re- 
peated with a warmth that made him feel 
almost happy, “and he has a power of 
loving too. How Gemma would have 
delighted in it!” 


CHAPTER II. 


ALAS! as Clement grew older, there 
were fewer of such minutes to lighten the 
gloomy days. He was not rightly man- 
aged, but he was perhaps impossible to 
manage, with his erratic genius; his facil- 
ity for temptation; his sensuous, impa- 
tient, thoughtless nature, swift to love and 
to hate, swayed here and there by every 
gust of impulse. He did no good either 
at the day or boarding school to which he 
went, he fascinated half the boys, and 
fought with the rest, and all the masters, 
while confessing him capable of almost 
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anything, united in declaring him hope- 
less. When he was fifteen his father 
yielded to his passionate wishto be trained 
for an artist, and took him finally from 
school, but he had not much hope of his 
keeping even in this mind, though, as his 
master allowed, few boys began with so 
decided a talent —one amounting almost 
to genius. Dumaresq was steadily patient 
with him, but it was a hopeless kind of 
patience, and Clement felt that there was 
no faith in him behind it. He fancied 
there was no affection either. Here he 
was wrong, his father loved him, and 
would love him doggedly through every- 
thing, for he had no changing in him. He 
led exactly the same life, going every day 
to his office, doing his secretary work with 
precision, faithfulness, and skill; always 
unapproachably polite and even kindly in 
his intercourse with the men he met, but 
as absolutely a stranger to them all as if 
he had met them yesterday; returning at 
his usual hour to dinner, to an evening 
spent in his easy-chair with his books, his 
pipe, his silent, musing contemplation of 
the Claude which he loved, as he had 
always loved it, if Clement were out — as 
he very often was, for as he grew up he 
made friends, and loved society and gaiety 
as his father hated it—if he were at 
home, Dumaresq, wi:o was logical and 
just, and keenly felt the depressing atmo- 
sphere of the home which he could not 
alter, tried hard to make it more interest- 
ing for the lad, who was shooting up fast 
into a thin, handsome, delicate-looking 
young fellow, with a look of his mother in 
his Italian eyes. He persuaded him to 
play, when he was in the mood, or he in- 
terested himself in. his drawings; he tried 
not to be severe and repressive when he 
talked about his amusements — sympa- 
thizing he could not be, they were so un- 
like. Clement was dull at home, he stayed 
chiefly from a compassionate sense of his 
father’s loneliness, and from a certain 
love which was the lingering relic of child- 
hood; but sometimes, when one of his 
melancholy and musing fits came upon 
him, he found the quiet room resting and 
a refreshment after the thousand sensa- 
tions and emotions which he crowded into 
the days. He did not believe that his 
father loved him, the father had the same 
profound disbelief in his son’s affections 
— neither could come any nearer, They 
wanted the uniting touch of Gemma’s 
sanguine faith in both. 

As Clement grew up, and as manly 
tastes and habits drove out the boyish 
fancies, a sudden change came in the re- 
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lationship between them. Louis Duma- 
resq, when scarcely more than a boy, had 
been saved from all gross sins and temp- 
tations, not only by a fastidious taste and 
pure nature, but also by falling in love 
with an innocent, confiding girl. He had 
gradually forgotten even the flavor of 
temptation, and had hardened into disgust 
and contempt for the vices of society. 
He tried to be just, but it was very diffi- 
cult for him to comprehend the leaning to 
“pleasant sin; ” he had a woman’s cold- 
ness and purity in these things. Clement 
had the southern temperament, the pas- 
sionate weakness which is sometimes 
stronger than strength. He had the cor- 
responding virtues which often balance 
such natures, he was as compassionate 
and tender with suffering, with little chil- 
dren, and with frail women, as his father 
seemed hard and cold. Every one of this 
sort who came across him adored him; 
every toddling baby wanted him to take it 
in his arms; if any of his friends were ill 
or in trouble he spent himself on them. 
He had his mother’s soft heart, none of 
his father’s stern strength and upright- 
ness; added to this he had the fatal tem- 
perament of genius. What could the 
poor boy do but go wrong? It would 
have been almost a miracle if he had kept 
straight. 

Louis Dumaresgq distrusted him, it was 
his habit to do so; but he had no proofs 
to bring against him til! he was more than 
twenty-one. He had his studio now, 
which he shared with two friends, and 
was less at home than ever. His father 
spent scarcely any of his now not incon- 
siderable salary on himself; it nearly all 
went to make a painter of Clement. The 
young fellow still had lessons, or rather 
painted under his old master, an artist of 
some genius and a great deal of skill, a 
man of the world, shrewd, kindly, and 
practical, One evening this gentleman 
called to see Mr. Dumaresq. Clement’s 
father felt that there was a storm in the 
air. His anxious mind forecast calamity, 
he only waited for what he was sure was 
coming. After preliminaries of attempted 
small talk, Mr. Kennedy cleared his throat 
and looked uncomfortable. Mr. Duma- 
resq glanced across at him calmly, with 
an air of philosophical stoicism which 
helped on the necessary communication. 

“You have something to say about 
Clement, I fancy?” 

“Yes. I thought I ought, as you are 
obliged to be so much away, and are of 
course often quite unaware of his doings. 
1 take a great interest in him, as you know. 





He is the cleverest pupil I ever had, one 
who ought to do something in life; but I 
am afraid he is going a bit wrong.” 

“ Yes,” Dumaresq said coolly, as if he 
were discussing a stranger; “and in what 
direction? You will oblige me deeply by 
being explicit, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Well, he is neglecting his work. He 
has half a score of pictures unfinished, 
and hardly works half-a-dozen hours a 
week. I am afraid he has taken up with 
a loose set. I fear he takes more stimu- 
lant than he can stand, and you must be 
aware that neither his excitable brain nor 
his health can do with that; in the even- 
ings I have reason to believe he often 
plays in a rather objectionable concert- 
hall, and I fancy —1 am not sure, but I 
have my fears — there is some entangle- 
ment with a girl who sings there. I am 
very sorry, very much concerned, about 
all this. He has such promise, and I am 
fond of the lad.” 

“I am very much indebted to you for 
your kindness and confidence,” the other 
said inthe same level voice. “I am afraid 
I have not much influence, but what I can 
do I will. I was fearing there was some- 
thing wrong.” 

* You won’t be too severe on him,” 
urged the good-natured, easy-going paint- 
er, unconsciously taking the tone of a 
father appealing to a judge. ‘“ There is 
so much good feeling about him, and no 
one can help liking him.”- 

“That is just the worst of it. Feeling 
without principle is only another snare. 
I will do my best, and I thank you.” 

As he stood up to go, Mr. Kennedy 
looked long at the Claude. “ You are 
lucky to have such a gem,” he said with 
the enthusiasm of knowledge. “It is by 
far the most beautiful specimen I have 
seen of him. If ever you are hard up, 
and want to sell, let me know. Lord En- 
derby would give anything almost for it.” 

“] shall never part with it. When I 
go it may be for sale,” Mr. Dumaresq an- 
swered briefly. 

‘No, Gemma,” he said to himself as he 
stood before the hearth alone, “I shall 
keep your legacy as long as I live; it may 
be the only thing left me of my old life 
with you some day. Your other legacy 
will give me many a heartache yet.” 

He went out that very evening in some 
hope of finding Clement at the studio 
where he slept occasionally, as he had not 
come home. He was not there, however; 
there was nothing but confusion and si- 
lence in the great untidy room covered 
with a litter of artistic properties, un- 
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cleaned palettes, unfinished sketches, to- 
bacco-pipes, and the lay figure standing 
in an outrageous attitude, with a soft felt 
hat cocked rakishly over one of her eyes. 
The violin-ccase was gone. This was a 
significant fact after what Mr. Kennedy 
had said. Mr. Dumaresq hesitated a few 
minutes over his next step, and decided 
suddenly upon it. He went to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s house, and sent up a note asking 
for the name of the concert-hall he had 
mentioned. On receiving it he took a 
hansom at once,and went there. He had 
never entered such a place in his life; but 
out of the atmosphere of smoke and bright 
gas and general rowdiness he took away 
some distinct impressions. One, the first 
that forced itself upon him, was the in- 
dividuality of one of the singers; he felt, 
he knew not why, that this was the girl of 
whom Mr. Kennedy had spoken. She 
was small, plump, aod pretty, with acloudy 
frizz of golden hair round an almost child- 
ish, not at all bad, face. She was not in 
any way immodest or objectionable; she 
looked, on the contrary, fresh to it all and 
half frightened. She had a sweet, clear 
voice like a lark’s, worthy of something 
better than the silly comic song; which 
was not, however, worse than silly. She 
seemed now and then to glance off the 
stage; there was an air of consciousness 
about her as if some one were watching 
her. Dumaresq knew who it was when 
Clement came from that direction, looking 
flushed, excited, handsome, with his vio- 
lin. His father groaned inwardly, and let 
his head fall on his breast. Gemma’s boy 
here, and like this! He played an odd, 
wild, eerie sort of tune, getting faster and 
faster till it finished in a kind of skirl. 
He was applauded, but not half as much 
as the pretty girl, whom the people round 
about called Tillie. 

Mr. Dumaresq wrote on a bit of paper 
the following words : — 


“I have heard you play here to-night, 
and have seen Mr. Kennedy. I must ask 
you to come to-morrow evening if I do not 
see you before then. — L. D.” 


Folding this note, and directing it, he 
made his way out, and leaving the note 
with the doorkeeper to give to his son, he 


went home. He did not put any of his 
sensations into shape; he took up this 
new trouble with stern patience, as he had 
accepted his others, half proud of his 
power of self-control. He expected noth- 
ing but misery in life, he told himself, and 
nothing now could take him by surprise; 
but he meant to do what he could for the 
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boy, for his mother’s sake. He more 
than half despised him, but there was, 
after all, a tenderer thought at the bottom. 
He tried to foster this by looking at the 
sepia sketch, which Clement had made 
years ago to please him, that evening 
when he played the little air which he had 
christened the “ Claude,” after the pic- 
ture. “There is good in him, there’s 
good in him,” the father repeated as he 
held the sketch before his eyes. “If his 
mother had lived it might have come to 
more. I never could get any hold upon 
him. Thatis part of the curse that has 
been upon me since she went.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 

THE following evening, after a solitary 
and barely tasted dinner, Louis Dumaresq 
sat stern, silent, and immovable, awaiting, 
with that resolute patience with which he 
steeled his spirit, the visit he had de- 
manded from his son. The room was but 
dimly lighted; his face was in deep 
shadow by the picture above his head, 
over the sunshine of which a sudden 
eclipse seemed to have fallen. Nine, ten, 
eleven o’clock came. Dumaresq had told 
himself it was no use; Clement meant to 
keep away; but just as he was putting 
his watch back in his pocket he heard the 
door-bell, and then a minute afterwards a 
stumbling step up the stairs, a rattle at 


‘the handle, and the young man came in. 


He was highly flushed, his eyes had a 
Strange glitter; he seemed to bring in 
with him an odor of cigars and wine. A 
keen shiver of repulsion and disgust, a 
pain like a knife ran through his father’s 
heart as he looked at him steadily with a 
pale, cold face, as utterly dissimilar to the 
other as it is possible for father’s and 
son’s to be. His voice sounded clear, 
cutting, and steady as he said, — 

“Sit down, Clement, I have a good deal 
to say to you.” 

“ Thanks, I’d rather stand,” the other 
said with a reckless laugh, leaning his 
elbow on the mantelpiece and looking at 
Dumaresq with a defiant, sneering face. 
It was champagne that inspired the reck- 
lessness and the sneer. An hour or two 
hence despondency and self-hatred might 
take their place. 

“T can’t stay long; they are waiting for 
me. We’ve got a supper party on; but I 
thought I’d better come round and see 
what you wanted.” 

“It was very kind of you,” the other 
said with a curious little smile. The tol- 
erance, the kindness he had been trying 
to force upon himself had vanished in the 
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long, dreary waiting. He felt now almost 
an abhorrence of the dissipated lad. * And 
from whom have you come to honor me 
so far?” 

“ From the concert hall in Street,” 
the other retorted fiercely. ‘ Where you 
followed me, I suppose, last night.” 

“ Do you go there then, every evening? 
And what is your attraction in such an 
utterly mean, vulgar, and inconceivably 
stupid place of amusement?” 

* Every one is not like you. I don’t 
suppose you were ever young and fond of 
pleasure.” 

“Is that pleasure? I beg your pardon ; 
it did not strike me in that light! So you 
go only for the pleasure you find there — 
the refined songs, the costumes, and gen- 
eral tomfoolery. I should hardly have 
thought it could be so fascinating even to 
twenty-two years’ humanity. Certainly, if 
that is enjoyment, I never should have 
found it—not even when I was young. 
So there is no special attraction?” 

There was a moment’s silence; the two 
stared at each other. On the one side 
with looks of cold, averse displeasure, on 
the other with fierce but half-frightened 
glances. Clement broke suddenly on the 
stillness in a hoarse voice, from which 
all the music seemed departed. ‘“ Yes — 


there is — I’m not going to beat about the 


bush, for 1 believe you know. There’s a 
girl there I’m in love with —I can’t get 
on without her.” 

“A young person with frizzled hair, 
who sings idiotic nonsense?” his father 
said in a low, iced tone, stroking his thin, 
hollow cheek with a hand that trembled. 

“Don’t provoke me,” the young man 
burst out with a sudden blaze of fury. 
“I’m half mad to-night—I can’t stand 
much.” 

“ More than half drunk,” his father re- 
turned with contempt. “ Let’s make an 
end of this. You are going to the bad, 
or gone; you are throwing away time, 
money, talent, opportunity; you are going 
the path that ends in perdition. I can’t 
stop you; 1 can’t helpit. I’ve done what 
I could for you—everything. I have 
kept myself straight that you might have 
every chance. I’ve borne and forborne. 
What is it you want now? What delirium 
of folly has got hold of you?” 

“I want money; I must have money,” 
the boy cried fiercely, the wine firing his 
brain; the coldness and scorn in his fa- 
ther’s looks and voice helping it to mad- 
den him, and make his moods into a fury 
almost insane. “Every one says you 
have heaps of it, and I must have it.” 
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“I have kept myself on the verge of 
poverty that you should have enough,” 
the other returned bitterly. “I cannot 
give what I have not; and if I could I 
would not —to dissipate on sots and loose 
women!” 

Clement started forward with an oath; 
he held up his cane almost as if he would 
strike his father, who looked at him coolly, 
without a muscle quivering in his fine 
white face. 

** You cannot threaten it out of me,” he 
said in a voice unlike his own, 

Clement let his arm fall a moment, and 
turned half away. As he did so his glance 
caught on the Claude over the mantel- 
piece; he pointed at it with his stick. 

“You ask where you can get money,” 
he said sneeringly. “If you cared to save 
me at the expense of your hobby, there 
are thousands, they say, locked up in that 
picture.” 

“You think I would sell my Claude for 
you and your fancy for a low girl?” 

The words were scarcely out of his lips, 
when, in a moment, a thing was done that 
left its mark on both their lives forever. 

Clement himself did not realize what 
the madness of the drunken impulse of 
the instant had done till he saw that the 
picture — his mother’s heirloom — was 
forever ruined, thrust through and through 
with a madman’s frenzy of destruction. 

He stood still as a statue, staring at his 
work, white and cold, and sobered with 
a ghastly shock of shame. As for his 
father, he sat motionless, not speaking, 
looking silently at the destruction of the 
comfort and hope of his life; not the de- 
struction of the picture, but the destruc- 
tion of something a thousand times dearer 
and more sacred. The boy Gemma had 
left him —this too was a ruin, like the 
stabbed canvas. The thrust seemed to 
him to have gone through his heart as 
well. Strangely enough, though, all the 
contempt, all the disgust, were gone; only 
a vast pity and an unavailing ache of for- 
giveness remained; but he could not 
speak, his tongue, which had lighted read- 
ily enough on reproach, was still and 
dumb. Before he could move or say a 
word, the room was empty; Clement had 
turned, as if he felt the lash of the Furies, 
and was gone. His father started after 
him, called in vain. One door after an- 
other slammed, and Dumaresq was alone, 
standing stricken under the ruined picture 
—the type of the disaster and dismay 
which had come upon him in a moment. 

* All that she left me, all that she left 
me!” he groaned out, stretching his arms 
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above his head with a piteous appeal to 
the darkness and silence. ‘“ Was it for 
this I was born? O Gemma, my Gemma, 
why did you leave us to such a life as 
this?” 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
MEMOIRS OF QUEEN MARY IL* 


BisHOP BURNET, the faithful friend 
and trusted counsellor of Queen Mary, 
has recorded his conviction that “if ever 
the sacred remains of her pen are suffered 
to come abroad, then the world will see 
with what a searching understanding she 
penetrated into things.” He wrote with 
knowledge as well as with the enthusiasm 
of personal devotion, but his prediction 
has been fulfilled rather in the spirit in 
which it was conceived than in the terms 
in which it was expressed. The written 
remains of the good queen published since 
her death are of a nature to increase the 
admiration felt for her by her contem- 
poraries, but because of the moral 
rather than of the intellectual qualities 
which they disclose. Three years ago, 
when an account was given in this jour- 
nal ¢ of recent publications throwing new 
light on the period of the Revolution of 
1688 and the fall of the house of Stuart, 
particular attention was directed to a very 
interesting series of documents almost 
entirely from Queen Mary’s hand. This 
collection, published at the Hague in 1880 
by Countess Bentinck, comprised a frag- 
ment of memoirs by the Princess of 
Orange from the beginning to the end 
of the year 1688, together with a series of 
meditations by the queen dating from 
1690 and 1691, and a short succession of 
letters written by. her at various times in 
the six years of her reign. Since the 
appearance of that notice, though Dr. 
Onno Klopp’s “ History of the Fall of the 
House of Stuart” has continued to drag 
its siow length along, and has now arrived 
atits eleventh volume, and though, both 
in this and in a few other works, note- 
worthy gleanings have been made from 
the Austrian and other archives, little of 
moment has been added to the memoir 
literature of the reign of William and 
Mary, Quite suddenly, however, the 
archives at Hanover have within the last 


* Memoirs of Mary, Queen of England (1689-1693), 
together with her Letters, and those of Kings James 
ll. and William 111. to the Electress Sophia of Han- 
over. Edited by Dr. R. Dogsner. Leipzig and 
London: 1886. 

t Edinburgh Review, vol. clv., No. cccxviii. 
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few months yielded up a treasure of a 
biographical value surpassing even that 
of Countess Bentinck’s collection. The 
newly discovered memoirs of Queen Mary 
for the first time place her character in 
unmistakably clear relief, and prove it to 
be one which, though it has suffered from 
excessive praise almost as much as from 
hasty blame, deserves to be called truly 
feminine, and in some respects, we do 
not scruple to say, heroic. 

There seems to us no reason for doubt- 
ing the genuineness of the autobiographi- 
cal document now published by Dr. Doeb- 
ner in company with an interesting series 
of original letters, chiefly from Queen 
Mary to the duchess, afterwards electress, 
Sophia. The manuscript purports to bea 
“continuation of the necessary reflections 
on my life” in a series of annual chapters 
or sections covering the period from the 
beginning of 1689 to the close of 1693. 
It therefore carries on the queen’s sum- 
mary narrative from the point at which 
its earliest portion came to an end in 
the fragment printed by Countess Ben- 
tinck. Mary appears to have formed the 
habit of writing down from time to time, 
independently of her brief autobiographi- 
cal memoirs, such reflections upon her 
experiences and conduct as occurred to 
her in the hours which she dedicated to 
religious or devotional exercise. Of these 
meditations a few specimens were, as we 
have said, preserved among the Bentinck 
papers, but from a passage in the me- 
moirs now before us it appears that in 
1691, at a time of great anxiety and dis- 
couragement, she burnt the bulk of them, 
fearing they might fall into hands she 
did not like. This passage all but com- 
pletely tallies with the queen’s statement 
in one of the fragments published by 
Countess Bentinck, according to which 
the queen was so frightened by rumors, 
that, though much regretting to separate 
herself from manuscripts which had often 
been of great utility to her, she burnt all 
her meditations. “The journals,” she 
however there continues, “I put in a bag 
and tyed by my side, resolving, if anything 
happened, to have them ready to burn.” 
With regard, then, to the journals or me- 
moirs, her custom seems to have been to 
make her entries as occasion offered, and 
at the close of each year to put these 
materials into a connected shape. This 
explains the conciseness of the autobio- 
graphical annals which have now come 
to light, and of which the longest section, 
that for the year 1689, occupies not more 
than seventeen small pages of print. It 
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also explains the absence, which is much 
to be regretted, of any memoranda con- 
cerning the year 1694, before the actual 
close of which the queen died. 

Although the evidence for the genuine- 
ness of these memoirs is purely internal, 
it will not, we think, be disputed by any 
one who has compared them with Count- 
ess Bentinck’s fragments, with the indis- 
putably genuine letters of the queen 
printed in both collections, and with her 
letters previously published by Dalrym- 
ple. Not only is the tone of the longer as 
well as the shorter piece of autobiography, 
both of which were manifestly composed 
for no eye but that of the authoress, per- 
fectly simple and unaffected, but the two 
repeatedly illustrate each other, and are 
in their turn alike illustrated by the 
queen’s letters, in points of detail which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. Con- 
cerning the external history of the me- 
moirs now printed by Dr. Doebner, all 
that is known is that the manuscript 
formed part of the papers belonging to the 
so-called Hanoverian Chancery, which 
was removed from London to Hanover at 
the time of the termination of the personal 
union between Great Britain and Hanover 
in 1838.* These memoirs, like the frag- 
ments previously published by Countess 
Bentinck, are certainly not in the queen’s 
own handwriting. At first sight, more espe- 
cially as no memoirs of Queen Mary exist, 
either among the manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum or at the Hague, a difficulty 
might be found in the circumstance that 
the portion printed in 1880 is in French, 
while that now published is in English. 
Now, Countess Bentinck’s MS. is headed 
“ Papiers de la Reine Marie, copiés des 
originaux écrits de sa main propre,” which 
seems to exclude the notion of its being a 
translation. Curiously enough, two let- 
ters in French from King James II. in- 
cluded in the countess’s collection are 
entirely translations, probably from the 
English autographs now printed by Dr. 
Doebner; but this may be due to acci- 
dent. The recently discovered memoirs 
have no similar superscription, but appear 
to be a copy dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and made, if Dr. 
Doebner’s printing be exact, without very 
great care. He is himself inclined to 


* We may take this opportunity of expressing a hope 
that at some not distant day the public may benefit by 
a systematic examination of the archives of this office 
— sometimes cailed the German Chancery —to which 
the electoral (afterwards royal) councillors at Hanover 
regularly forwarded their reports, and over which not a 
few remarkable statesmen, beginning with Bernstorff 
and Bothmar, presided. 
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solve the difficulty by supposing that 
Mary wrote in French while in Holland, 
and in English after her return to her na- 
tive country. In this conjecture there is 
nothing improbable. Bishop Burnet in 
his ‘* Memorial” describes her as having 
been almost equally familiar with three 
languages — of course, English, French, 
and Dutch. After her return to England 
she may, however, have naturally pre- 
ferred to write in English. In one of her 
letters to the duchess Sophia, dated 1693, 
we find her for the first time writing in 
her native tongue to her correspondent, 
whom she informs that in this language 
she writes least ill, and a few months later, 
in another letter to Hanover, she remarks 
on her “ill French,” which she declares 
she writes “every day worse and worse.” 
For the rest, though Lord Macaulay illus- 
trated the defects of feminine composition 
in Mary’s day by an example taken from 
the queen herself, neither is the style of 
these memoirs more than ordinarily inac- 
curate, nor the spelling abnormally bad* 

Queen Mary—still, of course, free 
from the burden of regal dignity — had 
ended the year 1688, as she writes at the 
opening of these memoirs, in “ good tem- 
per of mind.” In other words, she had 
religiously resigned herself to the per- 
formance of the task imposed upon her, 
as she devoutly believed, by a_ higher 
power. Without being elated overmuch 
by the successful issue of her husband’s 
expedition to England, or feeling such 
sadness as would, in her opinion, have 
become “the daughter of a distressed 
king,” she restrained even her natural 
grief at the thought of leaving Holland, 
and resolved entirely to sacrifice her own 
will to what she regarded as the will of 
heaven. Yet it was a hard effort for her 
to prepare for quitting a country, where, 
so she writes with inoffensive self-con- 
sciousness, she had enjoyed the esteem 
of the inhabitants, and had led a life both 
suitable to her humor, and, as she thought, 
not unacceptable to her God. This ex- 
ordium as it were strikes the keynote of 
the spirit in which the whole of these me- 
moirs are written. It is a spirit of deep 
and convinced piety, urged in the direc- 
tion of rigid principles of conduct by the 


* In the event of a second edition of these memoirs, 
the more or less patent verbal blunders in the text might 
with advantage be corrected, as there is nothing sacred 
in the carelessness of a copyist. We donot refer to 
such misspellings as Leister for Leinster and St. E£i- 





dens for St. Helens, for which the queen may herself 
| be responsible, but to errors such as never for ever (p. 
11), having for leaving (p. 12), deat for be at (p. 17), 
peoples for people (p. 47), the last a very comical slip. 
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religious views and habits of life which 
she had acquired in her adopted country, 
and by the pietistic current which affected 
so much of the Protestantism of her age. 
Of late, as she observes, she had remained 
in strict retirement, and had “led the life 
of a nun,” with public prayers four times 
aday. She speaks with great satisfaction 
of having, during her residence in the 
Netherlands, overcome the love of danc- 
ing, which had formerly been one of her 
“ prettiest pleasures in the world,” so that 
she had feared it might be a sin in her to 
love it too well. Soon afterwards, when 
she had ascended the English throne, one 
of the first reforms essayed by her to- 
wards “making devotion looked on as it 
ought ” was the abolition of the practice 
of “singing the prayers in the Chapel” 
Royal at Whitehall. To accomplish this 
change, and to introduce afternoon ser- 
mons in the same place of worship, proved 
to be within her power; but she could not 
induce her subjects to “ mind the Sunday 
more.” It is well known that, though 
brought up under the same ecclesiastical 
teaching as her sister Anne, who “ laughed 
at afternoon sermons,” she had no incli- 
nation whatever towards the doctrines or 
practices of the High Church party. On 
the other hand, the early traiaing of 
Bishop Compton had implanted in her, 
and her marriage with the Prince of 
Orange had confirmed, an abhorrence of 
the Church of Rome which nerved her for 
the choice which she was called upon to 
make in the critical season of her life. 
Rightly or wrongly, “the good of the 
public” to which she was, according to 
her own phrase, willing to sacrifice both 
her personal inclinations and the misgiv- 
ings of filial affection, signified to her the 
cause of the Protestant faith. With these 
views and sentiments her language on 
religious subjects, of which we do not 
propose here to quote any specimens, is 
in complete accordance. She was a dili- 
gent reader of the Bible, and in 1690 read 
through “in Lent and one week more” 
the whole of the New Testament, besides 
several select chapters of the Old. In 
every striking incident or experience of 
her life, whether of a public or a private 
nature, she perceived a judgment, a pun- 
ishment, or a warning; whether it were 
the raising of the siege of Limerick, or 
the death of her friend Lady Dorset, or 
the convulsion fits of the infant Duke of 
Gloucester, or even the fall of new build- 
ings at Kensington. It is clear that the 
language appropriate to such conceptions 
had become natural to her, though her 





modesty inclined her mainly to reserve it 
for her communings with herself; thus 
she asks pardon from a correspondent for 
“ preaching; but tho’ it may look like it, 
tis only telling you my thoughts.” And 
in truth her religious feeling had depths 
which removed it far out of the region of 
sectarianism and partisanship, and finds 
expression in meditations and prayers, at 
times breathing the spirit of the serenest 
piety. Ifevera timid mind—“I am,” she 
writes, “ naturally extream fearfull” — has 
in the carrying out of high resolves been 
sustained by a strong sense of duty, it was 
hers. If ever a generous and affectionate 
heart has, in sole reliance on help from 
above, taught itself the lesson of resigna- 
tion, it was that of this sorely tried lady. 
She was successively deprived of the aid 
of nearly every affection which might have 
responded to her own. Her husband 
never requited her devotion with an un- 
divided attachment, nor was it till after 
her death that his love for her revealed 
itself in a passionate outburst. Her child- 
lessness was one of the great griefs of her 
life, though towards its close her regrets 
appear to have calmed down. “I ama 
very ill judge of this sort of afection,” 
she writes in June, 1693, to the duchess 
Sophia, who was then bidding adieu to 
two of her sons on their way to the wars, 
“and can no more comprehend it than 
that love of a brothere, which I never 
had.” From her sister, as we shall see, 
she was gradually estranged by no fault 
of her own, but by Anne’s obstinacy in 
following the counsels of the ambitious 
intriguers to whom she had surrendered 
her will. Of her father’s blessing she no 
doubt in a sense deprived herself. But 
these memoirs should remove the last 
suspicion that she adopted her husband’s 
as against her father’s cause with a light 
heart, or with anything but a painful 
though irresistible sense of a public rather 
than a private duty. The struggle through 
which she passed when summoned to En- 
gland by her husband to “come into her 
father’s place ” repeated itself in a differ- 
ent fashion when King William took his 
departure for Ireland. She was haunted 
by the “cruel thought ” that her husband 
and her father would fight in person 
against each other; “and, if either should 
have perished in the action, how terrible 
it must have been to me!” So again, in 
1692, when the expedition was threaten- 
ing from La Hogue, “the fear that my 
father might fall by our arms, or either of 
them fall where ’tother was present, was 
to me the dreadfullest prospect in the 
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world.” No doubt later in the same year, 
as will be seen, her affection for her 
father at last received a shock from which 
it never seems to have recovered. But 
of its warmth before this time there can 
be no reasonable doubt; and it is touch- 
ing to find Mary, in December, 1690, 
thanking the duchess Sophia for appreciat- 
ing her sorrow over her father’s calami- 
ties. Nothing but a high sense of duty 
could have enabled the queen to bear up 
against so much solitary suffering. How 
incessant were the trials she was fated to 
undergo, and how among them not the 
least was the knowledge that her conduct 
was constantly misinterpreted, a brief re- 
capitulation of the contents of the memoirs 
before us may contribute to show. 

The departure of the Princess of Orange 
from Holland in the beginning of the year 
1689 was delayed, as that of the prince in 
the previous October had been rendered 
futile, by contrary winds. For the first 
ten days of January she was occupied in 
entertaining at the Hague and at “the 
house in the wood ” hard by an interesting 
pair of guests, with whose ways of life 
and thought, however, she had little in 
common. The new elector Frederic III. 
of Brandenburg (afterwards King Fred- 
erick I. of Prussia), on whose co-operation, 
as that of the only German prince actually 


prepared for war, so much depended for 
William of Orange, had greatly perturbed 
him and the States-General by announcing 
his intention to leave the Dutch frontier 
for his Baltic provinces, whither he was 


now on his way.* William’s remon- 
strances (which proved in some measure 
successful) were accordingly strengthened 
by a most enthusiastic reception given at 
the Hague to the elector and his consort, 
and the Princess of Orange had to do 
double duty in the absence of her hus- 
band. 


I toock so much care to be civil to the 
elector and divert the electress, that I gave my 
self no time for any thing else. The circum- 
stances of time were such we could have no 
publick entertainments but onely treating them 
at my severall houses, which I did and played 
at cards out of complaisance so late at night, 
that it was ever neer two before I got to bed; 
yet I bless my God I did not neglect prayers 
in the morning, but went both to the French 
and English once in my own house, but I 
considerd to much the public and my private 
interest and toock so much care of my guests, 
that I neglected going to church in the after- 


* See William’s letter to Frederick, cited in Droy- 
sen’s ** Geschichte der preuss, Politik,” iv. i. 40, note ; 
and 26., p. 50, ote, as to the reception at the Hague. 
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noon when they were there. ... The roth of 
January the elector and electrice went away ; 
I left them at the house in the wood, where I 
had given them a breackfast. The electrice I 
found not only to have a good face but also to 
be very agreeable, and I believe she does not 
want wit, but she has been educated with so 
much neglect of Religion, that I fear she has 
very little ; the elector is a strange man to look 
on, but they say he has many good qualities, 
which I could not judge of in so short a time. 
As soon as they were gone I bless my God I 
returnd to my old solitary way of living, and 
found my self very sensibly touched with a 
sense of my neglect during their stay. 


The celebrated couple, whom the princess 
had thus, as in duty bound, made welcome 
to the charms and comforts of the Hague, 
would probably have had scant pity to 
spare for her regrets over wasted hours. 
In the character of the elector Frederick 
III. vanity was the moving principle, per- 
haps because nature had been niggardly 
to his person. Even before his quite re- 
cent accession to the electoral dignity, he 
had given proofs of his ruling passion, 
though nothing could as yet be known of 
his “grand design” of securing a royal 
crown, which his pertinacity ultimately 
enabled him to carry out in his own way. 
We may readily believe that he remained 
a “problematic” character to his kindly 
hostess, for he was a potentate whose 
vices were in part the pretences of osten- 
tation; while, notwithstanding many gen- 
erous impulses, he was unable to rise to 
the height of an enduring virtuous affec- 
tion. He behaved ignobly, though it was 
not without provocation, to his father, the 
great elector; and if Lord Strafford (then 
Lord Raby) is to be trusted,* he mourned 
the premature death of his charming 
queen Sophia Charlotte with an extraor- 
dinary profusion of black cloth and crape, 
but with very little real grief. She, too, 
though one of the most attractive prin- 
cesses of her day, could hardly be very 
sympathetic to her kinswoman the Prin- 
cess of Orange. Indeed, a suggestive 
contrast might be drawn between the ten- 
dencies of thought and sentiment repre- 
sented by Mary and those of which Sophia 
Charlotte, like her mother the electress 
Sophia, and like their connection by mar- 
riage Caroline of Anspach, was a brilliant 
type. But though all these princesses 
affected the conversation of wits and phil- 
osophers, and encouraged a freedom of 
tone which must have shocked Mary’s 
scrupulous and decorous nature, they had, 
all of them, warm hearts, and loyally clung 


* See Wentworth Papers, pp. 14, 15. 
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to whatever friendships they formed. In 
the case of the electress Sophia this is 
illustrated by the correspondence printed 
by Dr. Doebner; and as to Sophia Char- 
lotte, though her witty tongue may occa- 
sionally have given pain, yet the chdtelaine 
of Liitzenburg was beloved as well as ad- 
mired for the beneficent activity of her 
life; she was a faithful and, an occasional 
slip in etiquette apart, a most valuable 
helpmate to her exacting consort, and she 
died not unworthily of the reasonable reli- 
gion she had professed and of the great 
thinker (Leibnitz) who, as she said on ber 
death-bed, had still left her some riddles 
to solve.* 

On the departure of these guests the 
princess had to await her husband’s sum- 
mons to England in what seemed to her 
utter isolation. Even Dykvelt, invalua- 
ble both for his knowledge of English 
affairs and for his fidelity to the house of 
Orange, had been sent to England by the 
States-General. She had no fears for 
herself, but many for her husband, whom 
she had been told an apothecary in France 
meant to poison. Of this design, which 
seems to be distinct from the conspiracy 
against the prince’s life discovered in 
May, 1688, and noticed in the journal for 
that year, we cannot recall any mention 
elsewhere. She took comfort when she 


“chanced to look” f on the ninety-first 
Psalm, which has cheered many an anx- 


ious heart besides hers. And soon the 
expected summons came, and after a fur- 
ther delay, caused by contrary winds, she 
set sail for England, where she arrived 
after a voyage which had begun with “a 
sea like a looking-glass,” and ended with 
a three days’ storm at the mouth of the 
Thames. She was forced to land at Mar- 
gate (which, by the way, the editor of 
these memoirs rather oddly describes 
as “an Island to the north of Dover”), 
“or where they could,” and reached 
Whitehall in safety before five o’clock on 
Tuesday, February 33. She describes 
very naturally the confict of feeiings 
which her situation called forth in her, 
and the agitation of the prince as well as 
herself at their first meeting. 


The next day after I came, we were pro- 
claimed, and the government put wholy in the 
princes hand. This pleased me extreamly, but 


* See Varnhagen von Ense’s monograph on Queen 
Sophia Charlotte of Prussia in his ** Biographische 
Denkmale,” vol. iv. Liitzenburg was rechristened 
Charlowenburg in her honor. 

t+ Very possibly she had had recourse to the sortes 
biblice so much in vogue in this age. The German 
pietists called this chance searching of Scripture Dau- 
melung. 
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many would not believe it, so that I was fain 
to force my self to more mirth then became 
me at that time, and was by many interpreted 
as ill nature, pride, and the great delight I had 
to be aqueen. But alas, they did little know 
me, who thought me guilty of that ; I had been 
only for a regency, and wisht for nothing else ; 
I had never [guery, ever?] dreaded being 
queen, liking my condition much better (and 
indeed I was not deceived); but the good of 
the public was to be preferd, and I protest, 
God knows my heart, that what I say is true, 
that [ have had more trouble to bring my self 
to bear this so envyed estate then I should 
have had to have been reduced to the lowest 
condition in the world. My heart is not made 
for a kingdom, and my inclination leads me to 
a retired quiet life, so that I have need of all 
the resignation and self denial in the world to 
bear with such a condition as I am now in, 
Indeed the princes being King has lessend the 
pain, but not the trouble of what I am like to 
endure. 


Obviously the queen here refers to the 
harsh interpretation put upon her behav- 
iour immediately after her arrival at 
Whitehall —a passage in her life which 
has been on the whole unfairly judged. 
The odious picture drawn by the Duchess 
of Marlborough is well known, which 
already Lord Dartmouth perceived to be 
ridiculously exaggerated. Even Burnet, 
however, in this instance reflects on 
Mary’s lightness of manner as unbecom- 
ing, though he adds that, as she after- 
wards herself informed him, she was 
obeying directions, and acting a part 
which was not very natural to her. Ina 
striking paragraph of the earliest portion 
of the memoirs, cited in the article in this 
journal already referred to, she was found 
lamenting her hard fate of having to pre- 
tend a gaiety which she could not feel, and 
which she lacked the skill very success- 
fully to simulate. In the pages now before 
us she repeatedly complains of the still 
more cruel trial of finding herself charged 
with a levity of which in her heart she 
knew she was innocent. Thus it seems 
clear that the misinterpretation to which 
she was subjected was due, not to her 
want of tact on a particular occasion, but 
to the natural malevolence of a court and 
society to which she was almost as much 
a stranger as was her husband himself. 
The world (“by which,” as she, with a 
rare touch of sarcasm, observes, “one 
generally does not mean the best people”) 
found it difficult to quarrel with a queen 
at once so kindly and so unpretentious in 
manner,* and therefore blamed her, or 


* Burnet remarks on her vivacity and cheerfulness, 
which, however, failed to secure her the respectful 
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affected to blame her, for an inconsistency 
forced upon her both by her sense of duty 
and by the necessities of her new posi- 
tion. She was considered too fond of the 
frivolous gaieties from which in truth she 
shrank, and too careless of the observ- 
ances which were so much to her. 


The world who cannot see the heart... 
began to take notice of the change that was in 
my life, and comparing my way of living in 
Holland to that here, were much scandalized 
to see me grown so remiss, 


It is to her credit that she pursued her 
course regardless of the comments it pro- 
voked from dulness or malevolence, even 
affecting a cheerfulness which she could 
not feel. Her heart was far away from 
the court gaieties over which she was 
obliged to preside; thus on the king’s 
birthday in 1689, though a ball was given 
at her desire, she tells us: — 


I really thought it no proper time, when war 
was round about, and my father himself en- 
gaged againstus. .. . Yet suchis the deprava- 
tion of this age and place where I live, none 
seems to thinck of such things, and so ill cus- 
tom prevailing, there was a ball, but by my 
writings may be seen, how I endeavored to 
spend that day as also the next, which was 
Gunpowder Treason, God be praised for it. 


Yet she could, when need was, present an 
unflinching countenance to the idle curi- 
osity of the courtiers; and she relates how, 
when early in 1691 the king was at the 
Hague and not expected to expose himself 
to the dangers of war, she thought it her 
duty to visit the theatre once or twice, to 
play every night at comet or basset, and 
to have dancing on her sister’s birthday. 
It was not the least serious of Queen 
Mary’s trials that this sister, with whom 
she had hitherto been on terms so affec- 
tionate, and whose conduct during the 
crisis of their father’s fortunes had so well 
accorded with her own, should so soon 
after the beginning of the new reign have 
resolved to pursue the tortuous path 
marked out for her by her confidential ad- 
visers. On arriving in England Mary 
had been “really extream glad to see” 
Anne; and when a few months later the 
child (afterwards cailed Duke of Glouces- 
ter) was born, upon whose puny life so 
many hopes were based, she looked on 
her sister’s happiness as a particular prov- 
idence of God, and anxiously awaited the 
intant’s recovery from the early perils of 
its fragile life. But towards the end of 


attention that was her due ‘‘ when it appeared that she 
meddled not in business, so that few found their ac- 
count in making their court to her.’ 





1689 the Princess of Denmark, instigated 
by the greed of the Marlboroughs, re- 
newed her attempts to procure the set- 
tlement of a revenue upon herself. The 
king and queen were then at Holland 
House, which had been lent to them by 
the family of Rich when the king had 
found Whitehall disagree with his health ; 
and the queen was assiduously superin- 
tending the changes in progress to convert 
Kensington House into Kensington Pal- 
ace, where she hoped to find more leisure 
for religious study and meditation. The 
court actually moved thither on December 
23. Lord Macaulay’s gloss on the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough’s account of Anne’s 
conduct in the matter of her revenue is 
fairly borne out by these memoirs. They 
make it clear that Anne was induced to 
persist by Lady Marlborough, who “ was 
like a mad woman,” and that the reproof 
administered by the queen to the princess 
finally put the latter out of humor with 
ber sister, whom she refrained from visit- 
ing in her new abode. But the king 
thought it an ungenerous thing to fall out 
with a woman, and therefore went to her 
(Anne) and told her so; upon which she 
said he should find by her behavior she 
would never give him cause. But whether 
or not it was that King William rarely 
contrived to perform even a gracious act 
in a gracious way, neither upon this did 
Princess Anne “say anything” to the 
queen. In 1690the coldness between the 
sisters continued, more especially as they 
differed’ in their ecclesiastical views ; but 
at last by the advice of her uncle Roches- 
ter, the speaker (the unlucky Sir John 
Trevor), and Lady Marlborough, who saw 
no other way to carry her point, the prin- 
cess begged the king and queen’s pardon, 
and thus gained what she wanted, or what 
she was instructed to want. But this 
reconciliation was only temporary.* In 
the following year (1691) when the king 
was in Holland, and the queen, as we shall 
see, was in constant apprehension of a 
catastrophe at home, Anne’s name was 
implicated by rumor in the plots against 
the stability of the throne; and it became 
manifest that her husband, the unfortunate 
Prince George of Denmark, was to be 
thrust forward to increase the difficulties 
of the situation. In passing, we feel 
bound to express an opinion that this 
prince really showed more spirit than it 


* It appears from a passage in a letter of the queen’s 
to Mlle. d’?Obdam (in Countess Bentinck’s collection, 
p- 123) that — Anne’s last confinement (August, 
1690) the queen kept her company. The child was 
christened Mary. 
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has been usual to allow him credit for, 
whenever his inglorious career offered 
him the shadow of an opportunity. 


This was very grievous to me to thinck my 
sister should be concerned in-such things ; yet 
t? was plain there was a design of growing 
popular by the princes resolution of going to 
sea without asking leave, only telling the King 
he intended it, which I had order to hinder, 
and when perswasions would not do, was 
obliged to send word by Lord Nottingham he 
should not, which was desired by them as much 
as avoided by me, that they might have a pre- 
tence to raile, and so in discontent go to Tun- 
bridge. 


The crisis, however, in the relations be- 
tween the sisters declared itself in 1692, 
when Lord Marlborough was “put out,” 
and when the princess Anne, rather than 
part with dear Mrs. Freeman, retired to 
Sion House. Whatever may be thought 
of Mary’s subsequent conduct to Anne, 
and whether or not it be correct to assert 
that the queen died in peace with her 
sister, her reflections on the occasion of 
the breach between them bespeak a depth 
of feeling of which Anne was altogether 
incapable. On retiring to Sion House, 
writes Queen Mary, the princess Anne 


shewed great passion and kindness for Lady 
Marlborough, and so much indifference and 
coldness to me, that it really went to my heart, 
But when I saw no kindness could worck upon 
her, but afterwards when she had had time to 
consider, and that I did what I could towards 
a reconciliation without effect, it made me 
change quite and grow (at least endeavor to 
grow) as indifferent as she, But in all this I 
see the hand of God, and look on our disa- 
greeing as a punishment upon us for the irreg- 
ularity by us committed upon the revolution. 
My husband did his duty and the nation did 
theirs, and we were to suffer it, and rejoice 
that it pleased God to do what he did. But 
as to owr persons it is not as it ought to be, 
tho’ it was unavoidable, and no doubt that it 
is a just judgment of God, but I trust the 
Church and nation shall not suffer, but that 
we in owr private concerns and persons may 
bear the punishment as in this we do. 


It may be worth adding that, in two pas- 
sages in the letters written by Queen 
Mary about this time to the duchess 
Sophia, she speaks with a manifestly gen- 
uine regret of the breach between herself 
and her sister. 

Thus, amidst troubles and trials not a 
few, the first year of the reign came to a 
close, and Queen Mary concludes her re- 
view of it with a humble confession of her 
shortcomings which could hardly, had it 
become known to them, have failed to 
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touch even those by whom she was so 
pertinaciously misunderstood. As to the 
mere worldly experiences of the year, she 
avows them to have been unpleasant 
enough, modestly adding that as it is not 
her inclination to meddle in business, so 
she thinks the most prudent thing she can 
do is to let it alone. Unfortunately for 
her daily peace of mind, but not for her 
fame as a sovereign, the remaining years 
of her life were to inflict on her much of 
that business for which in her self-depre- 
ciation she thought herself unfit. Obey- 
ing as usual the plain call of duty, and 
acquitting herself as those who never 
disregard such a call are wont to acquit 
themselves, she continued to the last to 
assert her incompetence. It was not, she 
wrote to the Duchess Sophia, by her poli- 
tics that she would find a place in history; 
and it seems to have been a private opin- 
ion of hers that women should not meddle 
in such matters at all. She thought her 
sex incapable of bearing the “ violent 
passions, fears, joys, and troubles” which 
crowd upon one another in the changeful 
course of public affairs; “a woman,” she 
writes, “is but a very uselesse and help- 
lesse creature at all times, especially in 
times of war and difficulty.” And now, at 
a most critical epoch in the career of her 
husband as well as in the history of her 
people, to whose love and honor she ac- 
knowledges “an old English inclination,” 
she was to be left without the aid of “a 
man’s head and hands.” The year 1690 
began, she relates, with fears of the king’s 
going to Ireland, whither, however, he 
did not actually set out till June. But the 
question as to the nature of the authority 
which was to control affairs during his 
absence had to be settled without further 
ado. With a considerateness not always 
characteristic of his dealings with his wife, 
King William left it to her choice whether 
in his absence all things should be done 
in her name, or whether the executive 
should be virtually left to the Privy Coun- 
cil, with orders to acquaint her of every- 
thing. She replied that the effect of either 
alternative would be the same, inasmuch 
as she was wholly a stranger to business, 
and the real responsibility must therefore 
in any case lie with the Privy Council. 
She adds, in a passage too long to extract, 
that since her marriage she had never 
been accustomed to trouble her husband 
about business, being well aware that he 
preferred the relief of discourse with her 
on other topics, and resting assured that 
God gives wisdom where it is necessary. 
Thus, should she ever have to act for 
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herself, she would not be left without 
guidance. 

The arrangement made by King Wil- 
liam in 1690 was doubtless the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. As is 
well known, he named a committee or 
Cabinet Council, afterwards known as the 
Council of Nine, to assist the queen in 
the administration of affairs during his 
absence, thus in reality taking one step 
further towards the establishment of a 
system of government which in its later 
developments would have been extremely 
repugnant to him. The list of names, ac- 
cording to these memoirs, first chosen by 
William, differed to some extent from that 
which he ultimately drew up in June, and 
which is the same as that taken by Lord 
Macaulay from a paper by Sir John Low- 
ther.* The earlier list did not, like the 
later, include the dread name (for such it 
must have been to Queen Mary) of Marl- 
borough, or the name of Monmouth; in 
the later list Shrewsbury’s is wanting, 
which the queen must have welcomed in 
the earlier. We are not, indeed, aware 
of any evidence beyond that of the more 
than dubious tittle-tattle of * Jack Howe,” f 
which would warrant belief in the story of 
the Queen’s partiality for the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, the irresistible “ king of 
hearts.” But she writes in these memoirs 
that he had been named to her by the 
king as one whom she might entirely 
trust. Unhappily, froma strange mixture 
of motives among which it now appears 
was offended pride, Shrewsbury had re- 
signed his secretaryship of state in the 
course of the spring, and, unknown to 
William and Mary, was already intriguing 
with St. Germains. Of the actual mem- 
bers of the Cabinet Council the queen 
records her impressions with an incisive- 
ness showing that, with every wish to fol- 
low the king’s recommendations, she was 
capable of exercising that most undeni- 
able of woman’s rights, the right of indulg- 
ing in an opinion of her own. Thus of 
Caermarthen (Danby) she observes that 
he was the person who had been particu- 
larly recommended to her by the king, 
and one to whom she “must ever own 
great obligations, yet of a temper she 


* We notice that the editor of these memoirs makes 
a slip in stating the ** Lord Stuart”? (z.e., the lord stew- 
ard of the household) of the text to have been the Earl 
of Dorset, and the lord chamberlain to have been the 
Earl of Devonshire. The names of the occupants of 
the two offices should have been reversed. 

+ He is Lord Dartmouth’s authority in the note to 
Burnet, vol. v., p. 453. Howe was dismissed from the 
vice-chamberlainship in 1692, and, according toa rumor 
mentioned by Lord Macaulay, fancied that the queen 
was in love with himself. 
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could never like.” Obligations are not 
always the surest guarantee of goodwill 
on the part of the obliged; and though 
the conclusion of Mary’s marriage with 
William had been largely Danby’s work, 
even this remembrance could not make 
palatable the “matchless impudence” 
which a professed admirer like Dryden 
noted in one of the most irrepressible of 
English statesmen. Devonshire, whose 
services to the cause of the Revolution 
had, as William’s gratitude acknowledged, 
been equally courageous and consistent, 
the queen found “weak and obstinate, 
made a meer tool by party.” Dorset, the 
“best good man” of Rochester’s satire, 
Queen Mary, who was not likely to con- 
done his shortcomings because of his 
esprit, considered “too lazy to give him- 
self the trouble of business.” Pembroke 
she thought “as mad as most of his fam- 
ily, tho’ very good naturd, and a man of 
honor, but not very steady as I found in 
the bussiness of Lord Torrington.” It 
does not, however, appear from the 
queen’s own account of the discussions in 
the Council concerning the conduct to be 
pursued towards Torrington before the 
shameful battle off Beachy Head, and 
again just after that disaster, what 
grounds there were for the above charge 
against Pembroke. On the queen’s own 
showing, there seems to have been no 
want of readiness in him, and she selected 
him together with Devonshire to go down 
to the fleet after the defeat.* As for the 
“madness ” of Lord Pembroke, his de- 
votion to ‘mad mathesis”’ can alone ex- 
plain the phrase; Burnet mentions his 
mathematical learning which * made him 
a little too speculative and abstracted in 
his notions.” Monmouth, too, whose 
oddity lay in a different direction, though 
he for a time held high financial office, the 
queen describes as “mad, and his wife 
who is mader, governs him.” Of Not- 
tingham she says that he was universally 
distrusted, though the king believed him 
an honest man. She seems to have per- 
sonally felt no want of confidence in him, 
and when three years later she records 
that the king was forced to part with this 
minister, her sympathy seems to lie 
rather with the isolated High Churchman 
who constituted a third party of his own, 
than with the more eager Whigs to please 
whom he was induced to retire. On the 
other hand, she declares that she will say 
nothing of Marlborough, “ because ’tis he 

* See her letter to the king of July 13, 1690, re- 


printed from Dalrymple in the appendix to Burnet’s 
** Memorial’ (ed. 1842). ” 
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I could say the most of, and can never 
either trust or esteem.” Her list con- 
cludes with Sir John Lowther, “a very 
honest but weack man, yet,” such are the 
necessities of party, “ chief of the treas- 
ury,” and Edward Russell (afterwards 
Earl of Orford), who “was most recom- 
mended to me for sincerity, yet,” she 
adds, and Queen Anne in after days would 
have thought her sister’s expression tol- 
erably mild, “ he had his faults.” 

With these advisers, whom, according 
to her husband’s explicit instructions, she 
was to “follow in all things,” Queen 
Mary in June, 1690, entered upon her first 
period of administration. Already in the 
spring before the king’s departure for 
Ireland she had been a prey to the gloomi- 
est apprehensions, and, when afflicted by 
a sore throat and believing herself in dan- 
ger, had been so well satisfied with the 
prospect of death that, as she says, “I 
was really rather glad than sorry.” With 
her illness her contentment had increased, 
though she kept her thoughts to herself; 
and on recovering she had felt unable to 
rejoice, “ neither could I so heartily thanck 
God as I ought tohave done.” And now, 
when her husband had started on what 
was to be “the terriblest journey” ever 
undertaken by him, she found herself face 
to face with responsibilities which might 


well have weighed down even a more self- 


reliant nature. The treasury was empty; 
the troops in the country numbered only 
a few thousands ; and the fleet which was 
to defend its shores against the French 
armada was under the command of an in- 
dolent and conceited man of pleasure. In 
these straits she showed, after her fash- 
ion, a constancy as heroic as that of 
Queen Katherine in the days of danger 
before Flodden Field. 


I should have been apt to mistrust my self, 
and often did fear it was stupidity, not courage, 
want of knowing my danger, and not constancy 
of mind, which made me thus, but that I never 
wanted those who put me perpetually in fear, 
Lord President himself once asking me the 
question the King had put to me before he 
went, what I would do in case of any rising or 
disturbance in the City, which they both 
thought likely to happen, I gave them both 
the same answer, which was that I could not 
tell how much frightned I might be, but I 
would promise not to be governd by my own 
or others fears, but follow the advise of those 
I believed had most courage and judgment. 
And indeed that was my private resolution, 
and was resolved in my self, let what would 
happen, I would never go from White Hall, 
I had prepard my self for the worst and, 
when the King went, believed it was likely we 
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should never meet more, but thought as there 
were many ill poeple, so it might be that God 
for owr sins might deliver me into their hands. 
I knew there was nothing for me to trust to 
humanly speacking, when the King was gone, 
And certainly, if any rising had happend upon 
the apeering of the French fleet, or had they 
landed after owrs was beaten, I had been ina 
very bad condition. I knew all this, and as I 
am by nature timorous, so I feard the worst ; 
but I knew also that God was above all... . 


Thus, she was not altogether cast down 
either by the bad news of Waldeck’s de- 
feat at Fleurus, or by the worse news of 
the disgraceful calamity off Beachy Head; 
and soon her firmness was rewarded by 
the glorious tidings of the king’s victory 
at the Boyne. After this the Irish cam- 
paign for atime progressed successfully, 
though it ended by William finding him- 
self obliged to raise the siege of Limerick. 
On September to he was once more with 
the queen at Hampton Court. 

It may be questioned whether any part 
of her married life brought truer happi- 
ness to Mary than the few remaining 
months of the year 1690. Not only hada 
heavy load been taken from her mind by 
the great Irish victory and her father’s 
consequent return to France, but though 
“many accidents had happened” in King 
William’s absence, things had remained 
quiet in England, and she had herself, as 
she modestly puts it, been “kept from 
committing any great fault.” The king 
had returned in perfect health, which 
“was so great a joy to me that I want 
words to express it;” and he was not 
only satisfied but very much pleased with 
her conduct of affairs. Of this he gave 
the clearest proof by talking more freely 
to her on political matters than had for- 
merly been his wont. But her dislike of 
business had not been diminished by her 
experience of it. She now let it go with- 
out the slightest reluctance, being unable, 
as she confesses, to enter into the popular 
notion that when persons have once be- 
come used to business they cannot give it 
over. Her fear wasrather that she might 
be supposed to hanker after it, and this 
made her afraid ever to open her lips to 
the leading members of the Council. And 
yet, though the year had ended so much 
more hopefully for her than it had begun, 
she was full of forebodings, and the very 
‘heavenly mindedness and entire resigna- 
tion”? vouchsafed to her seemed to point 
to some imminent trial. Twice before in 
her life, she writes, she had felt in the 
same condition of mind — once when her 
father King James and his agents were 
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about to seek to undermine her Protes- 
tant faith, and again on the eve of her 
husband’s expedition to England. 

Hardly had King William, early in 
1691, started for Holland, there to attend 
the conference of the powers allied against 
France, than her fears took a more defi- 
nite shape. Her husband, indeed, re- 
turned in safety to England, where he 
spent the latter half of April, but before 
his return he had been obliged to witness 
the capitulation of Mons, for the relief of 
which he had in vain made the most stren- 
uous efforts. ‘ Such a mortification,” the 
queen piously reflects, ‘‘ was necessary to 
humble us all.” The popular enthusiasm 
with which her husband had been re- 
ceived at the Hague, and the number of 
potentates assembled there to meet him, 
had “raised her vanity,” and made her 
overlook the unsatisfactory condition of 
things nearer home. Here she saw all 
those whom she had been instructed to 
trust “ together by the ears, and a general 
peevishness and sylleness in them all ex- 
cept Lord Sydney.”” Unfortunately Henry 
Sidney, whom the king had putin Shrews- 
bury’s place as secretary of state, though 
an excessively pleasant companion and an 
accomplished man of letters, carried little 
political weight. The king’s brief visit 
brought less relief to the queen than she 
had looked for. While she was annoyed 
by a crowd of ladies who thought that 
now, being relieved of her administrative 
duties, she could have nothing to do but 
to listen to their chat, others who had be- 
gun to understand that her influence now 
went for something came “to speak to 
me, to speak to the king;” but she con- 
cerned herself in no public business ex- 
cept the filling of the vacant sees, which, 
she says, the king made it a point of con- 
science to do well. ; 

These memoirs confirm Burnet’s state- 
ment as to the conscientious anxiety of 
Queen Mary about Church preferments, 
and episcopal appointments in especial. 
In the present instance the task was one 
of peculiar delicacy, for the vacancies to 
which Tillotson and four other divines 
were appointed had Leen created by the 
deprivation of nonjuring prelates. Bur- 
net’s assertion that Mary never allowed 
personal considerations to bias her in in- 
fluencing Church appointments is borne 
out by the fact that she on this occasion 
allowed her old tutor Bishop Compton to 
be for the second time passed over for 
the primacy. So bitterly was he vexed 
by this neglect, that, as these memoirs in- 
form us, a rumor was rife of his being 
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ready, in company with “all our High 
Churchmen,” to join with the nonjurors 
in forming a malcontent party in the 
Church.* 

The condition of the Church was but 
one of the causes of anxiety which de- 
pressed Queen Mary after the king’s re- 
newed departure to the Continent at the 
beginning of May, 1691, and which, as 
already noticed, troubled her so deeply as 
to cause her to burn most of her medita- 
tions. The subjection of Ireland was 
indeed in this year completed; but the 
king’s campaign in Flanders, notwith- 
standing all the preparations that had 
been made for it, led to little or no result. 
At home the intrigues of the Princess 
Anne’s followers — or leaders — were 
very active, and Marlborough, the fore- 
most of them, was in the midst of the 
Flemish campaign, carrying on secret 
dealings with the Pretender. Rumors of 
treason were rising on every side. At the 
same time Queen Mary’s tender and com- 
passionate nature was troubled by the 
pressing question as to how she should 
deal with two convicted prisoners, viz., 
Lord Preston, who had been arrested for 
conspiracy on the last night of the year 
1690, and Crone, who had been captured 
after effecting the delivery in London of 
letters from Mary of Mode.a, in the pre- 
vious month of March. The queen had 
before this reluctantly sanctioned the 
execution of Ashton, Preston’s fellow- 
conspirator; and she had likewise been 
much shaken by a distracted appeal from 
a poor woman whose son had been con- 
demned to death for murder. She was 
therefore gladdened by being allowed in 
the present instances to use the preroga- 
tive of mercy. Lastly, private sorrows 
and annoyances came about this time to 
fill her cup. She was much grieved by 
the death of the Countess of Dorset, one 


* While on this subject we may cite in a note another 
passage from these memoirs, referring, as it would 
seem, to the revenues of the sees which had been left 
vacant, and of which, thanks to Queen Mary’s inter- 
vention, a part was now paid to the deprived prel- 
ates: — 


** Another thing I did at this time was to propose to 
the King that of the B[isho]p’s revenues he should iet 
them have 2 gn. and himself 3, for there were 5 now 
dew. This he consented to, as likewise the ways I 
with the Archb[isho]p found out for laying it out in 
charitable uses, that none of it might be made another 
use of.” 

Yet Tillotson, though not named archbishop till 
April, 1691, is said to have received the revenues of the 
see of Canterbury from Michaelmas, 1690, and there 
appears to be no trace of the king having ever availed 
himself towards any of the prelates of the power given 
to him in the act of April 24, 1689, of reserving to any 
twelve clerical nonjurors after deprivation any sum not 
exceeding one-third of their benefices. (See D’Oyly's 
Life of Sancroft, pp. 273 and 274, note.) 
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of the ladies of her bedchamber, and a 
niece of her old tutor, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and there were bitter thoughts mixed 
with her mourning. 


Her death was the more sensible to me be- 
cause I lookt on it as a punishment for my 
sins ; for I must confess and set it down here, 
that it may keep me from the like again. I 
own then to my shame that there was one 
among my Ladies who had been sick, and 
whom I not only could have spared, but came 
to near wishing she might make room for 
Lady Nottingham of whom I had heard so 
much good and liked so well that I thought 
my set could not be more mended then by the 
change. But it pleased God to make room 
for her another way, by removing Lady Dor- 
set who was realiy grown very dear to me, and 
consequently the loss of her very sensible. 


We fear there can be no difficulty in 
interpreting the painful allusion in this 
passage. It is well known how the happy 
relations between the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, which had been restored or 
established by the exertions of Burnet, 
were disturbed by a moral weakness which 
William shared with the great majority of 
the princes of his age.* His acknowl- 
edged mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, after- 
wards Countess of Orkney, was already, 
at the time of the prince’s expedition to 
England, a lady of honor to the princess, 
to whom her mother had been governess. 
Whatever may have been her deficiency 
in external attractions, she, whom Swift 
called “* the wisest woman he ever knew,” 
was a person of wit and address, and 
made herself of use to the king in con- 
ducting personal negotiations such as re- 
quired a delicate hand. The letters in 
the Shrewsbury correspondence ¢ which 
illustrate this fact also show that the inti- 
macy between the king and Elizabeth 
Villiers continued in the year before the 
queen’s death. The anecdote is well 
known as to the request which Queen 
Mary left behind her concerning her hus- 


* Already, before Burnet’s arrival at the Hague, 
there had been rumors of the prince’s misconduct, 
which diplomatic gossip had done its utmost to send 
home fresh to England. (See the particulars as to 
Skelton’s reports from the Hague in the Clarendon 
Correspondence, vol. i.) The prince seems then to 
have concentrated his infidelities. 

+ They are less amusing than those written by the 
Countess of Orkney in her old age and preserved among 
the Suffolk Letters; but it is curious that they should 
be written in an English which is at times rather odd 
or foreign. Probably the conversation of Elizabeth 

illiers, who had spent her later girlhood and early 
womanhood in Holland, where her sister married 
Wiiliam’s faithful friend Bentinck, was not the less 
palatable to the king because of the Dutch which 
lurked in, and animated, her English. It is a curious 
coincidence that Charles II. should have made the ac- 
quaintance of her first cousin, afterwards Duchess of 
Cleveland, in the Low Countries. 





band’s mistress; and in 1695 the latter 
married the gallant officer who was soon 
afterwards raised to the earldom of Ork- 
ney. 

Bat this, like her other griefs, Queen 
Mary had taught herself to bear with 
resignation, and she hastens to cover her 
reference to it in her memoirs by a grate- 
ful record of the kindness shown to her 
by her husband on his return to England 
in October, 1691, noting how much more 
of his company he gave to her after com- 
ing home this time than she had formerly 
been allowed to enjoy. She felt again 
happy and at ease, as she once more found 
time for her religious exercises and the 
study of Scripture, now interspersed with 
attentive readings in English history. A 
fire at Kensington, following within a few 
months upon another at Whitehall, she 
regarded as a warning against too much 
trust in worldly contentments; and the 
end of the year found her full of a spirit 
of submissive trustfulness which was to 
be her best help in the troubles still in 
store for her. We have already seen how 
deeply she was moved by her disagree- 
ment with her sister, which came to a head 
with the disgrace of Marlborough in Jan- 
uary, 1692. She could not know that at 
this very time Anne was inditing a “ most 
penitential and dutyfull” letter to their 
father, then still at St. Germains.* Be- 
fore King William took his departure for 
Holland in March, in a state of health 
which caused the queen the gravest anx- 
iety, he had made certain ministerial 
changes, and had sought to gratify the 
Tories by admitting Rochester and Sir 
Edward Seymour to the Privy Council. 
The admission of the latter was distaste- 
ful to the queen. On the other hand, her 
satisfaction at Rochester’s being sworn of 
the Council may, as Macaulay suggests, 
have been due to his having taken her 
side in her dispute with her sister; Bur- 
net, according to his wont, attributes to 
himself “in some sort” the restoration of 
Rochester to his niece’s favor, and ex- 
presses regret for his mistake in hoping 
that good might come of the attempt to 
conciliate him. The queen’s simple ex- 
pression of pleasure at the favor shown to 
her uncle raises a doubt whether she re- 
quired much persuasion to make friends 
with him, although on her arrival in En- 
gland she had thought it her duty to treat 
him coldly.{ Family feeling was strong 
in the Stuarts, and Mary had a tender 

* Clarke’s Life of James II., vol. ii., p. 4 


+t See the Correspondence of Clarendon and Roches- 
ter. 
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heart. No essential change, however, 
took place in the composition of the min- 
istry with which the queen had once more 
to undertake the task of government dur- 
ing the king’s absence from the beginning 
of March to theend of October. Already 
about the first week in April she fell ill, 
and though she solemnly declares her 
greatest trouble to have been that for the 
first time in twelve years she had missed 
going to church on the Lord’s day, it is 
clear that she felt her life to be in no 
slight danger. She says that, though 
resigned, she felt unwilling to die, adding 
with characteristic simplicity that she flat- 
tered herself this unwillingness proceeded 
only from her concern for worldly matters, 
z.é¢., from a fear that some of her debts 
should remain unpaid, and that the breach 
would be left open between her husband 
and her sister. But before she had thor- 
oughly recovered from this illness, there 
came the all but crushing news of the 
projected French invasion, and the “dis- 
closures,” the authenticity of which un- 
happily seemed only too probable, of 
* Young’s plot.” The queen, who says 
that she was likewise told of dreadful 
designs against herself, owns that she 
was filled with the gravest apprehensions, 
and thought it her duty to prepare for the 
worst. ‘So, having no children to be in 
pain for, I committed myself to God, and 
waited, not without patience, for the end.” 
King William, who never showed himself 
more fully equal to his great destiny than 
at this crisis, sent Lord Portland to assure 
the queen that, in case of any actual land- 
ing being effected by the French expedi- 
tion, he would come in person to protect 
theirthrone. But to the queen even this 
assurance bore a terrible anxiety with it; 
for her father, King James, was waiting 
with the French armada at La Hogue, 
and thus the dreaded hostile meeting be- 
tween him and her husband might, after 
all, take place. She neither could per- 
ceive how, “humanly speaking,” this 
meeting could be prevented, nor look for- 
ward with confidence to her successfully 
preserving the safety of the realm en- 
trusted to her charge. At the same time 
she learned that the king of France had 
proceeded to the siege of Namur, which 
King William had gone to raise. In this 
twofold suspense, with the life of her 
husband in immediate danger, and the 
fate of her country depending on the event 
of a single battle, she awaited her doom. 
“I never,” so she ends a gfaphic descrip- 
tion of her fears, “ was in that condition 
in my life.” 





But her release was at hand. She no- 
tices that on the 19th of May, the day on 
which the fighting at La Hogue began, 
she was “ more than ordinarily devout ” in 
her prayers and meditations. Two days 
afterwards a victory was announced, and 
after a few days more had passed, and the 
news had come of the subsequent destruc- 
tion of the French fleet, all doubts were 
removed as to the magnitude and com- 
pleteness of the success. Yet even now 
she was too true a woman, and too true a 
wife, to be able to surrender herself en- 
tirely to the satisfaction inspired by the 
glorious tidings. She could hardly bear 
the suddenness of the revulsion, and still 
feared for her husband’s personal safety. 
She records with a remorsefulness which 
it would hardly be right to call morbid, 
and with a sincerity which does her in- 
finite credit, that the reason why she, with 
the assent of several of the bishops, 
delayed the public thanksgiving for the 
victory till it was too late, was her expec- 
tation that the sea fight of the Hogue 
would be followed immediately by a land 
battle in Flanders, and that in this King 
William would in his turn cover himself 
with glory. Thus it came to pass that in 
England alone, which had most benefited 
by the victory, no solemn thanks were 
returned to the Giver of it. It seemed to 
her, in her simple, pietistic way of reason- 
ing, as if a swift retribution had followed 
on this national neglectfulness. While 
critics, Competent or incompetent, were 
still wrangling over the mistakes by avoid- 
ing which the blow struck against France 
might have been made more decisive, the 
tide of success began to turn. Early in 
August King William was defeated at 
Steenkirk. About the same time the 
grand naval enterprise, which was to have 
crowned the advantage gained at La 
Hogue by the capture of an important 
French port, ended in the return of the 
expedition, after making “us ridicoulous 
to all the world by our great preparations 
tono purpose.” Finally, the queen, whose 
health was very weak (she regretfully 
mentions her having a short time before 
spent “ nineteen days of folly ” in drinking 
spa waters at Kensington), was terribly 
shocked by the report of Grandval’s con- 
fession at the court-martial which had 
sentenced to death this would-be assassin 
of her husband. She seems to have seen 
no reason for disbelieving the prisoner’s 
account of his interview with her father 
at St. Germains; nor, more especially in 
view of the conduct of James II. with 
reference to the assassination plot of 1696, 
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is it possible to find any intrinsic improb- 
ability in Grandval’s statement that James 
had assented to his murderous proposal. 
To Queen Mary the catastrophe in her 
relations with her father seemed to have 
come at last: — 


The roth of August I received Grandval’s 
tryall, in which I saw that which must afflict 
me while I live, that he who I dare no more 
name father was consenting to the barbarous 
murder of my husband. T’ is impossible for 
me to express what I then felt. I was ashamed 
to loock any body in the face. I fancied I 
should be pointed out as the daughter of one 
who was capable of such things, and the people 
would believe I might by nature have as ill 
inclinations. I lamented his sin and his 
shame; I feard it might lessen my husband’s 
kindness to me. It made such impressions 
upon me that I was uncapable of comfort. As 
for the printing of the tryal, I could not tell 
what I should do. The Lords all thought it 
necessary. I saw it was so, I knew it would 
be printed beyond sea, but I thought it was a 
hard thing on one hand for me to publish my 
own shame, and it might loock as ill on the 
other to conceal the mercys of God in saving 
my husband. Sol kept the paper by me till 
the French one came over printed, of which 
blame was laid upon Ld. Nottingham, who 
was not in fault ; and I had the trouble of see- 
ing it come out, and the fears of displeasing 
my husband. But he was so kind as not to 
take it ill of me or not to love me less for that 
my great and endless misfortune. 


Two months later King William, in the 
teeth of a severe storm and of the Dun- 
kirk privateers, returned in safety to En- 
gland. The prospects at home and abroad 
were still dark enough to excite melan- 
choly thoughts in the queen, who had as 
usual resigned the entire conduct of busi- 


ness into her husband’s hands. There 
was much distress in England, and to- 
gether with it, as Burnet relates, “great 
corruption ” and open immorality, so that 
the king approved the orders given by the 
queen in his absence to carry out rigor- 
ously the laws against drunkenness, swear- 
ing, and Sunday desecration; while to 
herself the breach with her sister and the 
discovery of her father’s connivance in 
the design against her husband’s life 
seemed “two very great blows.” Thus 
in her memoirs she ends her summary 
of this year, 1692, with very solemn 
thoughts, and in the prayer with which the 
record concludes she once more entreats 
the forgiveness of Heaven, most espe- 
cially for “the neglect of publick praise 
so justly dew” when a broad ray of suc- 
cess had shone across her and the coun- 
try’s doubts and fears. 
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No such signal encouragement was 
granted to her during the last year which 
she lived to summarize her experiences in 
these memoirs. On this occasion, as she 
confesses, she hardly dared to commit her 
reflections to paper, “for ’tis the year I 
have met with more troubles as to publick 
matters than any other.” In 1693, when 
King William quitted England for the 
campaign towards the end of March, the 
condition in which he left affairs and par- 
ties behind him was the reverse of prom- 
ising. Factiousness was still on the in- 
crease, and he had been obliged, as the 
queen writes, to court the goodwill of 
those who least merited it, and to retain 
them in office, while on the other hand 
“one who had served him longest and 
most faithfully was so discouraged that 
he was ready to leave him.” It is not 
very clear who is here referred to — per- 
haps Portland, who was probably begin- 
ning to feel the pangs of jealousy, as 
Keppel, supported by an influence which 
the queen had most reason for abhorring, 
rose in his master’s favor. Or it might 
conceivably be Burnet, who had been 
deeply offended by the burning of his 
pastoral letter by order of the factious 
House of Commons. And on all sides 
the queen found herself confronted by 
what she calls a growth of “corruption ” 
in the society around her; she finds a 
proof of it in the conduct of “the whole 
nobility” at Lord Mohun’s trial.* She 
felt sick at heart to have in such times to 
maintain the authority of the crown amidst 
a public who, she writes, were as angry 
with her as she could be with them. And 
her misgivings were verified ; for her ad- 
ministrative mishaps added to the vexa- 
tions of the king, who in the course of the 
summer had to digest as best he might 
the loss of the Smyrna fleet and his own 
defeat in the great battleof Landen. The 
queen records sadly that with regard to 
her conduct of the government, “ whereas 
other years the king had almost ever ap- 
proved all was done, this year he disap- 
proved allmost everything.” Her first 
piece of ill-fortune arose out of Lord Bel- 
lamont’s “ impertinent behaviour,” as she 
terms it; probably he had resented the 
dismissal of his petitions and charges 
against Lord Coningsby and Sir Charles 
Porter, which he thereupon presented to 
the House of Commons in the form of 
articles of impeachment.t Of greater im- 


* In reality an overwhelming majority of the House 
of Lords acquitted the accused peer against the evi- 
dence. 

+ These transactions are not mentioned by Burnet or 
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portance was her inability to bring about 
harmony of feeling and action in the Coun- 
cil, where both parties were represented. 
Her narrative fully bears out Lord Ma- 
caulay’s description of the species of an- 
archy which towards the close of the year 
obliged the king to attempt the gradual 
formation of a compact Whig administra- 
tion —the first English ministry, as it is 
called by the historian. 


I found all the Council more than ever 
divided, the old ones not mightily satisfied 
with the new comers, and they believing me to 
much inclined to t’ other party, in a great cold- 
ness and strangeness to me; the man I found 
the most constant in serving the King his own 
way, and who was the only one who really 
toock the most and greatest pains to do so, 
more and more disliked, and people more in- 
veterate against him, 


The personage in question may have 
been Caermarthen (Danby), whom the 
Whigs, on the whole strengthened by the 
changes made by the king early in the 
year, thoroughly detested ; but the context 
seems rather to point to Nottingham, 
from whom the king after his return was 
“forced to part, to please a party which 
he cannot trust.” When her husband was 
once more in England, things seemed to 
the queen to mend, and her last notice of 
home affairs records this impression. 
The Triennial Bill bad on its reintroduc- 
tion been unexpectedly thrown out; in 
supply the king had obtained the greater 
part of the army estimates; ‘‘every one ” 
was “resolving to try one year more at 
least.” The memoirs of Queen Mary con- 
tain no phrase more significant of the 
instability which in the eyes of many En- 
glishmen characterized the régime of 
which she formed part. Before the year 
was at an end, during which the lukewarm 
supporters of her and her consort’s gov- 
ernment had magnanimously promised to 
hold out, the queen herself was at rest. 
If, as we believe, the Revolution settle- 
ment proved an enduring benefit to the 
nation, then it is certain that a grateful 
recognition is due to the brave and self- 
sacrificing spirit in which Queen Mary did 
her part to secure and defend that settle- 
ment. King William never became fully 
conscious of the value which in his heart 
he set upon his wife till he had lost her. 
And the more her pure and noble charac- 
ter reveals itself to posterity, the more it 
becomes certain that England too has 


Macauiay, but will be found detailed in that invaluable 

work, Collins’s ** Peerage of England,” vol. iii., p. 269 

feng edition), art. ** Coningsby, Countess of Conings- 
y- 


reason to hold in reverence the memory of 
good Queen Mary. 

We have left ourselves no space for 
dwelling separately on the letters of tne 
queen to the electress Sophia, which, to- 
gether with a few from James II. and 
William III, to the same princess, are 
appended tothe memoirs. Though here 
for the first time printed from the Han- 
over archives, they contain nothing alto- 
gether new. But they illustrate afresh 
such points as the temper of King James 
before the expedition which cost him his 
throne, and the grief of Queen Mary for 
the sake of her father, in whose eyes her 
husband was a “vemper ”’ (p. 86), and she 
an unnatural child. Here and there in 
these letters she naturally enough shows 
a vivacity which was by no means wanting 
in her nature, though it is altogether ab- 
sent from the memoirs; but the letters 
written by her to the duchess Sophia dur- 
ing a period extending from the middle of 
1689 to the middle of 1694 are in every 
way consistent with the memoirs them- 
selves, of which they thus help to prove 
the genuineness. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE EXAMINER’S DREAM. 


A RHAPSODY, 


My day of rest had come at last. I had 
finished looking over my last paper; I 
had sent in my list of marks to the head 
master; I had written my report to the 
governing body. I had, in deference to my 
homeeopathic adviser, taken two globules 
of mercurius, for the sake of my liver, 
which had suffered from the hard work. 
But it was not to be expected that the 
mental strain could be at once relaxed, or 
that the succeeding calm would lay to 
immediate rest the tossing undulations of 
the agitated brain. Fragments of wrecks 
of grammar and syntax, distorted para- 
digms and dislocated sequences, danced 
upon the ruffled surface. Homer and 
Sophocles, Thucydides and Virgil, Cicero 
and Herodotus, rose and sank and rose 
again, clamorously grappling with disa- 
greeing commentators and rival emenda- 
tions. All the anomalies of dialect, 
metre, and construction; all the crabbed 
and corrupt passages which I had severed 
from their context, and not without pride 
propounded as enigmas and laid as traps 
for my unwary and puzzled victims, were 
blended together in an inextricable maze 





of bewildering entanglement. All that 
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had been distinct and definite, ranged and 
classified in orderly succession and com- 
pact groups, was now jumbled together in 
hideous confusion; articles, particles, 
tenses, moods, prepositions, quantities, 
accents; clauses, subordinate, relative, 
temporal, conditional, direct, indirect; 
genders, concords, Greek and Latin to- 
gether; poetry and prose, orator, histo- 
rian, dramatist ; a chaos of philology, a 
literary Babel. And over all were scat- 
tered marks, averages, and percentages, a 
cloud of meaningless numbers and fig- 
ures; while through the wreaths of smoke 
that curled upward from the bowl of 
my pipe, the faces of those whom I had 
tortured in vzvd voce, some mutely appeal- 
ing, others guessing defiantly — fat faces, 
thin faces, white faces, red faces, seemed 
to mock and scowl at me. 

As soon as I could think, I began to 
wonder what was the good of it all. The 
memory of the days when I had myself 
been examined came back to me, and I 
began to look at myself from the point of 
view of the examinee. Had I profited by 
being periodically uprooted to see how I 
was growing, and replanted to be fed with 
perhaps some different kind of dressing, 
or with larger doses of the same, that I 
might win some prize for my cultivator at 
the next exhibition? I had hated it, re- 
sented it, then; and now here was I pull- 
ing up these poor plants from their forc- 
ing-bed and reporting upon their progress. 
Did the great cause of mental culture 
profit by all this? Was the true love of 
learning fostered, or any fresh impulse 
given thereby to disinterested literary 
study? What gratification was it to me 
as a scholar and a critic of scholarship to 
have depreciated the labor of the teacher 
by abusing the taught —to have stigma- 
tized Smith’s translation as “bald,” to 
have lamented Thomson’s want of style, 
to have damned Jones with faint praise, 
even to have detected great promise in 
Robinson minor ? 

And so I mused, not so well satisfied 
with myself as I had been in the first 
flush of victory, and not so sure that my 
occupation was so potent and indispens- 
able an aid to education as I had thought. 
Meanwhile my mind was becoming 
calmer, and all my senses soothed under 
the influence of the subtle narcotic, whose 
fragrant exhalations rose and curled 
around, obscuring with friendly mist the 
too real images which haunted me; and I 
became more and more rapt into cloud- 
land; and fantastic shapes began to come 
and go, which gradually assumed more 
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definite forms, such as I could recognize, 
or seemed to recognize. It was not truly 
recognition, for these forms were not of 
earth. Nay, the very clouds which I 
thought just now were issuing from my 
jips and from the bow] with which they 
were connected, issued from no orifice’ of 
terrestrial clay. They had been gathered 
by the great cloud-gatherer, the father 
of gods and men, the wielder of the 
thunderbolt, at whose nod Olympus trem- 
bles; and as they rolled asunder, I saw 
the enthroned majesty of Zeus. The 
clouds lifted and parted yet more, and I 
knew that I was in the presence of the 
whole Olympian assembly of gods con- 
gregated evidently in solemn council. I 
trembled to think what my fate might be 
if I were discovered; I, a wretched mor- 
tal whose trade was examination, —if it 
were supposed that I had come to report 
upon the examinable denizens of Olympus. 
But they regarded me not; and listening 
in awestruck silence I was able to test 
the accuracy of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Mythology. 

They were all there. There sat Here 
with her large clear eyes, gazing majesti- 
cally and unconcernedly upon the scene; 
there stood the grey-eyed Athene, looking 
sterner than I had ever pictured her or 
seen her pictured; there stood the laugh- 
ter-loving Aphrodite, coquetting still with 
Ares, in spite of the glowering looks of 
the swarthy Hephestus; there was 
Apollo, eagerly conversing with the 
Muses, who looked decidedly sad and 
out of spirits in spite of his consolation ; 
there was Poseidon too, looking rather 
out of his element; and somewhat in the 
background Heracles and Hebe and 
Bacchus, all rubicund and robust; while 
the rosy-fingered Aurora bent tenderly 
over the bath-chair of Tithonus. Besides 
these, a host of lesser deities, whom it 
would be tedious to specify, were grouped 
around. And as I wondered why this 
conclave was thus assembled, as it were 
for my inspection, and began to think of 
making notes for some subsequent exam- 
ination, I saw Athene come forward, and 
in prostrate attitude embrace the knees of 
Zeus. 

“Oh great and honored father of gods 
and men” (thus she prayed, and at her 
voice all the immortals were hushed in 
silence to hear what the goddess of wis- 
dom would say), “grant thy daughter this 
boon. Surely thou dost not forget the 
day when thou grantedst to mortals the 
gift of wisdom, and sentest me forth 
from thine own august head ready 
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equipped in full panoply to conquer the 
ignorance of the human race. Gladly did 
they receive and welcome me, and built 
temples in mine honor, and worshipped 
me with many sacrifices, freely and not 
compelled by fear or desire of gain, but 
acknowledging my beauty and supremacy. 
And I led among them in my train and 
made known to them the daughters of 
memory, my handmaidens, who inspired 
them with love for divine learning and 
raised many above their fellows; so that 
men first wrote in the harmonies of im- 
mortal verse, and praised gods and he- 
roes, ay, and glorified the deeds of men 
in history. And in succeeding genera- 
tions others have spent their lives in 
studying the words of those pioneers of 
wisdom, and midnight lamps have burned 
in mine honor; till the light of knowledge 
kindled the dull hearts of mortals in which 
the Promethean fire slumbered, and shone 
throughout the world. And I and my 
handmaidens rejoiced as the numbers of 
our worshippers increased, though some 
went down to Hades before their time, 
worn out by their labors, but handing on 
their unextinguished lamps to others, and 
leaving behind them treasures which all 
the world might inherit. But now, oh 
father Zeus, some envious power has 
usurped our rights, despising thee and 
the offspring of thy teeming brain; and, 
lo! a race of men has sprung up who de- 
ride our worship and mock at our holy 
rites, while they themselves do homage 
only to Heracles and Hebe, whom thou 
hast allowed to be united in disastrous 
wedlock; who are mighty indeed in form 
and bodily strength and ruddiness of com- 
plexion, but deficient in ethereal essence 
and esthetic beauty, resembling more the 
infatuated Titans who dared once to wage 
war against thy sovereignty. But they 
suffered the just reward of their arro- 
gance; not so these newly enrolled gods, 
who are no gods but overgrown men and 
women ; in whose veins flows not the true 
ichor of the gods purified by the crystal 
nectar of the Castalian spring or the effer- 
vescing vigor of the Apollinarian well, 
but common purple blood, fattened and 
engrossed by the too abundant gifts of 
Dionysus their boon companion, or the 
fermented produce of Demeter, not for 
such a purpose given to laborious mortals, 
Nay, even their offspring, Might and Vio- 
lence, are held in unseemly honor by 
youths, who leap and run and contend in 
athletic sports, not such as of old enliv- 
ened the plain of Alpheus, but contending 
for silver goblets and the favor of idle 





maidens, whom the shameless Aphrodite 
urges to be present and gaze smiling upon 
the giddy throng. But do thou, oh king 
of gods and men, seek out and punish as 
is fitting this envious spirit, and restore 
the true and genuine love of knowledge 
which exalts the youth, and crowns the 
aged with undying fame.” 

She ceased, and ere Heracles could take 
his lips from the bowl which Hebe held 
to them, the aged Tithonus, in quavering 
and shrill utterance like the chirping of 
the cicada in the dry summer heat, thus 
querulously began: “Truly hast thou 
spoken, oh goddess of goddesses! Surely 
in former generations the votaries of 
wisdom willingly bore a great weight of 
learning, such as those who are now mor- 
tals could not stand beneath. Yet they 
esteemed such burdens light, and rejoiced 
to bear them and to make them heavier. 
Such was | once, when my dear knees 
were light, and this head was not yet bare 
and polished as an Argive shield. Often 
sat I then studying through the night, 
until the mist-born dayspring arose in the 
east, and smiling in at my window laid 
her rosy fingers on my pale cheeks, mak- 
ing me blush at her appearing. Thus it 
was that we were first joined in love and 
wedlock, and I became immortal, alas! in 
vain.” 

Then suddenly with loud laughter, such 
as the wild horse utters careering over the 
plain of Argos, him interrupted the over- 
weening might of Heracles: “ Oh foolish 
one, helpless, a second time a child, grand 
old man no longer, cease thy boasting! 
Who can tell what thy nights of toil were 
worth? Thou wast never examined! 
Behold, mortals nowadays have to render 
an account of their learning, and J do not 
wonder at all if they have no great care to 
practice the works of Athene and the 
Muses as of old. For they are like geese 
which are crammed with food for the 
feasts of men, only that trial may be made 
of their fatness and they may haply be 
plucked of their feathers. Small marvel 
is it to me if they prefer to worship the 
givers of muscle, and to practise the sports 
that harden the limbs and ward off disease 
from the liver.” Thus spake the might 
of Heracles, and Ares and Aphrodite 
clapped their hands in loud approval; 
while Athene sternly bent her brows in 
anger. 

But the father of gods and men thus 
addressed her, comforting her with kindly 


| words: “ Rise, my daughter, and be not 


downcast in thy soul, nor heed the winged 


| words that have leaped over the park-pal- 
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ing of his teeth. For in good sooth his 
overweening speech, though hostile to 
thee, has yet pointed out the cause of that 
which distresses thee, and the remedy for 
thy grief. Truly he spoke, saying that 
those who are examined have no longer a 
care to seek voluntarily the gifts of the 
Muses and the renown of heavenly wis- 
dom, as their forefathers did, who suffered 
not this plague and trouble. Often have 
I looked down upon the earth, and beheld 
the demon of examination wandering to 
and fro among the haunts of men, insatia- 
ble, irrepressible. Ay, and now also his 
baneful influence has infected even the 
tender souls of maidens, whom he shuts 
up in dark prisons, and takes from them 
the joys of life and the desire for wedlock. 
So that wrinkled old age comes upon 
them unawares, and they know no discreet 
works of housewifery, while their speech 
savors not of sweetness and mirth, and 
the light of their sparkling eyes is dimmed, 
and the gay company of youths fear and 
shun their presence and conversation. 
But —1 swear to thee by Styx, which is 
the strongest and greatest oath of the 
blessed ones — that he who has done the 
mischief shall himself insure the remedy. 
For I will send Hermes my messenger to 
seize him and force him by strong neces- 
sity to leave thy worshippers free, and 
enter into the assemblies of those whom 
Hebe and Heracles inspire with the love 
of bodily strength and matchless vigor ; 
that they may be examined, and haply 
loathe their present pastimes. But thy 
temples shall be thronged with eager 
crowds, uncompelled, as it is fitting.” He 
ceased and gave the Homeric nod, which 
was followed by the already frequently 
described phenomena; and even I| was 
shaken in my shoes. So much so that 
my senses left me for an interval, the 
length whereof I was unable to determine. 


From this swoon I was roused by a tap 
on the shoulder, and looking up saw stand- 
ing over me an elegant figure, balanced 
upon one leg, having both his feet shod 
with sandals to which something like 
wings were attached, a broad-brimmed hat 
upon his head, and in his hand a staff 
adorned at the top with snake-like appen- 
dages. Bewildered at first, 1 fancied “for 
a moment I must be at a pantomime; but 
almost immediately recognized that I was 
in the presence of Hermes, the constable 
of the gods, who rums in the souls of 
mortals to their appointed prison-house. 
And I trembled anew as he spake, me- 
thought in somewhat stern accents: 
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“Come, mortal, arise! this won’t do; you 
must move on with me. I am bidden to 
take you down with me to the lower world. 
Don’t be alarmed, I don’t mean Hades 
yet. And to facilitate your descent (as 
you are no longer, I perceive, in your first 
youth, but somewhat unwieldy and corpu- 
lent from much sedentary occupation) | 
have engaged the assistance of Iris, whose 
bow is there, you see, at our service, 
affording us a rapid but easy and safe 
pathway toearth. Follow me and do as I 
do, and don’t be alarmed. Though I 
spoke just now in the language of a con- 
stable, and am about to show my familiar- 
ity with Bow Street, I shall not harm you, 
so long as you forget your trade and ask 
me no questions.” I was obliged to laugh 
at what I suppose he meant for a joke, for 
he poked me in the ribs with his wand to 
emphasize it; but I did not much relish 
being launched off into space in the com- 
pany of such a wag, who might be con- 
templating some practical as well as verbal 
joke. However, there was no help for it; 
for pow we were standing on the summit 
of the arch of a magnificent rainbow, and 
nothing more solid than floating clouds 
could be seen all round us; while far below 
were spread out the wide plains of mother 
earth. Hermes planted himself astride of 
the narrow arch and bade me sit in a sim- 
ilar posture close behind him, and lay my 
hands on his shoulders. This was not 
altogether strange to me, for I had been 
in a similar position when visiting one of 
the Austrian salt mines; but only for a 
very short descent. He then caught hold 
of one of my ankles in either hand; I shut 
my eyes in despair, and away we went! 
My breath all fled from my body with the 
rapidity of the motion, and 1 was momen- 
tarily expecting a stunning if not fatal 
shock when we should light upon the 
earth; but somehow the downward rush 
seemed to slacken, and then ceased alto- 
gether ; when (oh, wonder of wonders !) on 
opening my eyes I found myself seated in 
my own armchair, while Hermes stood 
before me, on one leg as before. His 
face wore, methought, rather a mischiev- 
ous expression, so that I almost uncon- 
sciously felt in my pockets to ascertain if 
anything were missing, remembering the 
character given by some classical authors 
to that deity. He observed the suspi- 
cious movement, but was evidently not 
offended, for he only laughed and said, 
“Oh, you'll find everything right there; 
don’t be thinking of your Horace now. 
But I have relieved you of something; 
and not only you, but all your countrymen, 
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thanks to the protestations of Athene, and 
the far-seeing wisdom of counsellor Zeus. 
You and your fellows are now rid of the 
unwelcome task of destroying all natural 
healthy appetite for knowledge. And all 
your countrymen are rid of the bondage 
of the demon of examination, who, if not 
restrained, would have set no bounds to 
his tyranny until he had enacted that none 
should be married, or die, or even be born 
without previously satisfying his demands. 
But know that while you lay in a swoon 
up yonder, I have altered all this, and 
diverted the energies of this spirit into 
another channel; and if you have, as is 
not unlikely, still a mind to serve him, lo! 
thus I change you as I have changed 
others!” And then, without allowing 
me a moment for reflection or reply, he 
slapped me Harlequin-wise with his wand, 
and after mysteriously waving it around 
and over all the papers on my table, he 
backed into the corner of the room, and 
gradually diminishing and becoming less 
definite in form as he approached it, 
finally resolved himself into an impalpable 
vapor and absorbed himself into the cis- 
tern of my standard barometer which 
hung there. 

The illusion, if illusion it was, was so 
unaccountable, and my mind so clear and 
unbiassed (for I am not a member of the 
Psychical Society), that I thought I would 
at once make some notes of the circum- 
stances, and send them as a puzzle to that 
eminent body. On my writing-table lay a 
number of the Oxford University Gazette, 
and as I was removing it, these words 
caught my eye: “ The Cricket University 
Scholarship has been adjudged to Mr. 
Stumps of Balliol; the examiners are of 
opinion that the excellent form shown by 
Mr. Padds, of Wadham, in keeping wicket 
deserves special commendation.” Turn- 
ing over a leaf I read: “ Lectures will be 
given during the ensuing term on the 
Science of Drop-kicking, by Professor 
Toeit; and on Sliding Seats by the Pro- 
vost of Oriel.” In amazement I turned 
to the Cambridge University Reporter, 
and there I read: “ The annual examina- 
tion of freshmen for admission into the 
U.B.C. will be held early next month, 
consisting of two parts, theoretical and 
practical. Candidates will be expected to 
have an accurate knowledge of the me- 
chanical principles of various styles of 
rowing, of the proper proportions of the 
different parts of the oar, of the topog- 
raphy of the usual course for the Eight- 
oar races, as well as of the history and 
records of the University races.” Here 





also, as in the Gazette of the sister univer- 
sity, were announcements of scholarships 
and exhibitions gained by proficients in 
rackets, football, hurdle-racing, and the 
like ; of forthcoming examinations in bowl- 
ing, running, and other tests of athletic 
skill and vigor; and in the speech of the 
retiring vice-chancellor eloquent allusion 
was made to the great success which had 
during his year of office attended the im- 
portant reformation by which students had 
been led to work eagerly and voluntarily at 
subjects in which they were no longer ex- 
amined. Strange it seemed to me, not only 
that those pastimes so recently abused 
and despised by the cultured philosophers, 
among whom I was not the least, should 
now be in such high repute at the ancient 
seats of learning, but also that the exam- 
iners’ names should be the same as of 
old; the same with whom I had devised 
searching questions in philology and clas- 
sical literature, or who had (with a pride 
with which I could not sympathize) shown 
me the ingenious problems in mathemat- 
ics with which they were about to rack 
the brains of would-be wranglers, were 
now employed in estimating marks for 
muscle. I asked myself, what could they 
know about it? Was I myself to cease 
to be an examiner, or to cast in my lot 
with these Philistines? I, who could 
scarcely jump over a Liddell-and-Scott set 
up on end; who would as soon face a 
cannon-ball as a cricket-ball; who had 
only so much knowledge of rowing as 
could be gathered from the article “ Tri- 
reme” in the “Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties,” — how could I set a paper on such 
subjects? I asked myself this, and a 
mocking voice from the barometer an- 
swered, “ You will not have to do the 
papers yourself, any more than you used.” 

I could stand it no longer. I rushed 
out of the room and the house, to take 
counsel with an old friend, the head mas- 
ter of a large public school in the suburbs 
of the town where I was then living. I 
scarcely knew what time of day it was; 
but as I drew near to the school I heard 
the midday bell ring which proclaimed 
the end of morning lessons; and so I felt 
sure I should find my friend at liberty. 
for the boys would be all out at play, 
Yet, as I drew nearer still, none of the 
usual sounds of merry voices fell on my 
ear; and as I came within sight of the 
playground, lo! it was almost empty. 
Only bere and there a few knots of boys 
were sitting silent on benches under the 
trees, or strolling along in earnest con- 
versation ; while in a remote corner some 
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half a dozen or so, watched by a master, 
were moodily and mechanically kicking 
about a football. Soon I descried my 
friend at some distance, surrounded by a 
somewhat larger group, all with books in 
their hands. He observed my approach, 
and advanced to meet me. “ Tell me,” I 
breathlessly exclaimed, “ tell me what all 
this means. What are youdoing? Why 
are these boys not playing?” 

“ Playing, my good friend?” he replied, 
seemingly astonished at my questions. 
“Why, they ave playing. This is the 
hour of recreation, and what else could 
they be doing? All around you are groups 
of pupils who after a surfeit of games and 
the theory of them during school-hours, 
are now enjoying a brief interval of relax- 
ation in studying each the work of his 
favorite author, or his darling science. 
Upon yonder bench a group are eagerly 
discussing the Homeric question; at a 
little distance from them the captain of 
the mathematical eleven is practising 
some of the twenty-two in simultaneous 
equations ; and beneath the shade of yon- 
der plane-tree a few happy loiterers (whose 
attention sadly wanders during lessons, 
and will never, I fear, get their certificate 
for athletics) are reading a dialogue of 
Plato. As you came on to the ground, I 
was standing umpire to a Euclid match 
for the house challenge cup. Those whom 
you see listlessly employed at foot-ball 
are idlers, who have deserved, and are 
now undergoing, punishment. They have 
to work thus for an hour under supervis- 
ion, for being inattentive in school. In- 
side the buildings will be found those 
whose school work, being of a practical 
nature, has been going on all the morning 
out here, and who are now refreshing 
themselves at their desks or in the labora- 
tory, rejoicing in their freedom and im. 
proving the;shining hour with Greek and 
Latin composition, or in the odoriferous 
combinations of sundry and various me- 
phitic atoms, to their hearts’ content. 
Happy souls! they have been at work all 
the morning, some indoors at the theory, 
others out of doors at the practice of foot- 
ball. They are taught all the different 
varieties of the game — the arts of drop- 
ping, dribbling, running in, forward and 
back play, collaring, etc., and how to allow 
for the wind, and so on. They have to 
learn all about the construction of the 
football itself, the material of which it is 
made, the reason of its shape, the com- 
parative merits of rival shapes, the manner 
of its inflation; as well as the measures 
of the height and width of goals in the 
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different games. And so with all their 
lessons. Our masters are well up in all 
the details and grammar of the various 
sports, which are treated historically, eth- 
nologically, physiologically, and psycho- 
logically. In short, everything is done to 
fit them for their forthcoming examina- 
tions.” 

“These are strange revolutions in- 
deed,” replied I, “ but no doubt they will 
have at least this advantage, that boys 
will respect their masters more. For I 
remember that those teachers who were 
known to be athletic and well versed in all 
manner of physical exercises, used to be 
the favorites with their class, and held 
them more in subjection than those whose 
intellectual superiority ought to have been 
more reverenced.” ‘ Nay, not so now,” 
said my friend; “I see you are far from 
appreciating this great work. Now, the 
boys despise those masters who have 
played in college elevens, or stroked col- 
lege eights; and only reverence those 
who can join with them best in the great 
relaxations of literature arfd science.” 
Before I could recover from the shock of 
this further revelation, a number of boys 
crowded round me, and without any sem- 
blance of reserve, and apparently without 
any respect for the sacred person of an 
examiner, seized my hands and shook them 
frantically, some even patting me on the 
back. I was at first in mortal terror, for 
once I had examined this school, and was 
sure, from the demeanor of the boys at 
vivad voce, and from the strange carica- 
tures that I found on scraps of paper after 
they had left the examination room, that 
I was not liked; and I had not given them 
a good report. But there was no mistake 
about this reception; it was a genuine 
outburst of affection. “Now that you 
are not going to examine us,” said the 
chief speaker of the group, “we are so 
glad to have you here. We want to talk 
to you about so many things. Why have 
you not brought your friend who exam- 
ined us in mathematics, and that dear old 
fussy Frenchman? Whata good time we 
might have!” 

And then they all began to ply me with 
questions and to propose subjects for 
discussion, and to tell me all they had 
been reading, and so on; till I began to 
feel that after all there must be something 
in this new state of things that the pro- 
test of the great goddess of wisdom had 
brought to pass. Here was a glimpse of 
the golden age, when the unploughed 
land cultivated itself and bore fruit, and 
the plants required no stimulating process 
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of uprooting to see how they grew. Then 
one of these enthusiasts pulled out of his 
pocket a crumpled piece of paper, and 
said, ‘* Wouldn’t you like to see one of 
our last examination papers, which was 
set for the certificate?” I took it, and 
read it: it contained the following ques- 
tions : — 

1. Give the dates of the following 
events, mentioning any circumstances of 
special interest connected with them: 
The first University Boat Race; the in- 
troduction of sliding seats; the first crick- 
et-match where round-hand bowling was 
employed; the first occasion when the 
gentlemen beat the players; the founda- 
tion of the Marylebone Club. 

2. Write a short biography of W. G. 
Grace, the Hon. Robert Grimston, Justice 
Chitty, the Bishop of Southwell. 

3. Draw a map of the Henley Regatta 
course, marking the line to be taken by 
the coxswain of a boat who has drawn the 
Oxfordshire station. 

4. Sketch the position of the field as 
placed for aslow bowler bowling to a left- 
handed batsman. 

5. Explain in what circumstances an 
umpire is justified in giving a man out 
leg-before-wicket. 

6. What are the present “ records,” and 
by whom held, of the quarter-mile flat 
race, the teu-mile walking race, the high 
jump, the quarter-mile hurdle race, throw- 
ing the hammer? . 

7. Supposing you have won the toss, on 
a morning when the weather has just 
cleared and the sun is shining after heavy 
rain, with a fast bowler against you, would 
you go to the wicket or send in your ad- 
versaries? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 

8. Name the bishops, deans, and judges 
who have been in their university eight 
or eleven. 

g. Explain the following terms: “ pop- 
ping-crease,” “catching a crab,” “ fair 
heel and toe,” “bump ball,” “catch the 
beginning,” “in touch,” “a _ barter,” 
“scratch,” “in calx,” “a daisy-cutter,” 
“ off-side,” “a yorker,” “a pair of specta- 
cles.” 

And then, as I was reading, the dinner- 
bell rang, and by degrees the playground 
cleared, and I was left alone in silent 
meditation over all the wonders that | had 
seen. As I turned to go away, lo! there 
stood before me, on one leg as usual, the 
now familiar figure of Hermes. ‘Come, 
old gentleman,” said he, ** compose your- 
self. You have had no leisure, I dare 
Say, to-day, to meditate calmly on what 
you have seen; let me just suggest to you 





something for serious consideration. You 
have been for several years complaining 
that the present generation has no love 
of learning for its own sake; that the 
beauty of wisdom and the fair harvest of 
intellectual culture have no attraction for 
them; and all that sort of thing; and you 
have joined the outcry that games are 
ruining the youth of England, and Hera- 
cles has usurped the throne of Athene. 
What has been yourremedy? To offer 
rewards greater and greater, and to ham- 
per those who sought them for lucre’s 
sake with examinations harder and harder; 
and now you have learned the error of 
your ways by seeing the result of applying 
your remedy as a repulsive instead of as 
an attractive agent. Now don’t interrupt 
me: I know what you are going to say 
about examinations being a test of knowl- 
edge and not an enticement to learning; 
but you did not see that a race had sprung 
up which had never known what it is to 
work for love of wisdom, and never con- 
ceived the possibility of such a thing, see- 
ing nothing but marks and exhibitions and 
examinations. You now realize what the 
transference of this influence to the rival 
object has effected. Could you live on 
through a cycle of generations, you would 
probably find all once more altered; for 
the excessive development of the mental 
faculties would in time cause an outcry to 
be raised against them in turn, and the 
world would,wonder why the athletic in- 
stincts of bygone days had died out; until 
Zeus once more interfered and showed 
them that the process of examination had 
stifled it, and must again be employed on 
the other side as a deterrent and a dis- 
gustant. And now my task is over, as 
far as you are concerned; I am not going 
to argue with you, only to see you safe 
home. Fix your eyes steadily on me, and 
look at nothing else.” 

I meekly obeyed him; and as I looked, 
the figure of the god began to suffer 
diminution and change; his other leg was 
drawn up from the ground; his caduceus 
vanished; his arms were drawn into his 
body, which was contracted into the sem- 
blance of a narrow tube; his head as- 
sumed a rectangular shape, and the feat- 
ures were replaced by lines and figures. 
I saw nothing else. What was this ob- 
ject? It became more and more definite : 
it was —a barometer; nay, it was my 
barometer. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
round. I was once more (or rather still) 
in my own room; my pipe lying on the 
floor; my sheets of marks on the table. 
It had been all a dream; and I was still 
— an examiner ! 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE, 


BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE FORTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO. 


I WAS a very young stone indeed, when 
I began rolling —a mere pebble in fact; 
but some of the moss which I collected 
then has stuck to me with greater tenacity 
than much that has gathered itself upon 
my weather-worn surface in later years. 
The impressions of early travel are gen- 
erally so deeply stamped at the time, that 
the memory of them does not easily fade. 
Thus I have made the overland journey 
to the East, backwards and forwards, 
eight times, but the recollection of the 
first one continues the most vivid; and 
it is the same with my passages across the 
Atlantic —of which I have made twenty- 
two—but perhaps that is because it 
lasted seventeen days, was made in the 
depth of winter, and under circumstances 
calculated to cause themselves to be re- 
membered. My first voyage to the East 
was by the overland route in the winter of 
the years 1841 and 1842; and so imper- 
fect were the arrangements in those days, 
that it took me two full months to reach 
Ceylon. At Boulogne, where we arrived 
in a steamer direct from London Bridge, 
my companion and I seated ourselves in 
the danguette of an old-fashioned dili- 
gence —for very few miles of railway had 
been built in France in those days; and 
from our elevated perch, which we pre- 
ferred to retain throughout, we bad abun- 
dant opportunity for a survey of da delle 
Francc, as we rumbled across it from one 
end to the other, accomplishing the jour- 
ney from Boulogne to Marseilles in eight 
days and five nights of incessant diligence 
travel; our only adventure being that we 
stuck for some hours of the night in the 
snow near Chalons, and had to be dug 
out. At that time there were no passen- 
ger steamers from Marseilles to Malta, 
and the mails were conveyed in a man-of- 
war, which was also compelled to submit 
to the humiliation of having to take pas- 
sengers. The only incident of which I 
have any recollection during the voyage 
was that of pitching head-foremost from 
the quarter-deck on to the main deck, in 
the course of a race in sacks, and the 
flash of thought which suggested instant 
death as 1 wentover. From this accident 
1 remained insensible for twenty-four 
hours, but was otherwise none the worse. 
At Malta we changed steamers for Alex- 
andria, where the East burst for the first 
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time upon my surprised senses, The for- 
eign population was probably not a quar- 
ter of what it is now; carriages had not 
been introduced; the streets were narrow, 
ill-paved, and crowded with camels, don- 
keys, veiled women, and the traffic char- 
acteristic of an Eastern city, but all was 
life and bustle; the place was just begin- 
ning to quiver under the impulse of the 
movement which the invention of steam 
was imparting to the world, and one of 
the earliest evidences of which was the 
direct route to India, which Lieutenant 
Waghorn had just opened through Egypt. 

One of the pleasantest experiences of 
the journey was the voyage along the Ma- 
hamoudieh Canal in canal-boats towed 
by horses, as far as Atfeh. This was a 
perfect picnic while it lasted; the culi- 
nary arrangements being extemporized to 
meet the difficulties of the situation, prin- 
cipally by the passengers themselves, for 
the organization was still so defective 
that they had largely to trust to their own 
resources and exertions to secure their 
comfort. The morning of “Cook” had 
not yet dawned, and we were still in a 
sort of twilight of ignorance and drago- 
mans. We had been looking forward to 
a sail up the Nile in dahadeeyahs to Cairo, 
but the first steamer had just been put on 
the river; notwithstanding which, owing 
to various delays, which I for one did not 
regret in a country where all was so new 
and interesting, it took us three days to 
get from Alexandria to Cairo. Here, as 
there was no civilized hotel—for Shep- 
heard’s had not yet sprung into existence 
— we had to go toa native khan, where a 
number of bare, unfurnished cells opened 
upon a corridor, enclosing four sides of a 
square, which was filled at-all hours of 
the day and night with a mob of grunting, 
munching camels, and their screaming, 
quarrelling drivers; and here we found 
Mr. Waghorno himself, indefatigable in 
his exertions for our comfort, and in a 
constant struggle with the authorities, 
which, considering that only a few months 
before we had bombarded the Egyptians 
out of Acre, and had handed Palestine 
over to the Turks, was by no means to be 
wondered at. Looked at by the light of 
subsequent events, we should probably 
have done better had we left things as 
they were; but in that case subsequent 
events would have been so different that 
we might have had occasion to regret 
them still more. No doubt there were 
reasons why it seemed best at the time 
to separate the interests of Palestine from 
those of Egypt; but the fate of each 
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country must ever be powerfully influ- 
enced in the future, as it has beén in the 
past, by the destiny of the other, and their 
relative position towards each other, 
topographically and commercially, must 
always cause the influence which is para- 
mount in Egypt to be powerfully opera- 
tive in Palestine. And this will become 
the case, in a still more marked degee, 
when the two countries are united, as they 
must be before long, by a railway from 
Cairo to Damascus. There is no line 
probably in the world, except perhaps 
between the populous cities of China, 
more certain to pay than one which should 
connect Egypt and Syria, and which 
would convey the greater part of that 
produce which is now carried in native 
boats by sea, or transported wearily across 
the intervening desert on the backs of 
camels. The Eastern question will have, 
however, to be reopened and closed again 
before we can hope to see it constructed. 
Meantime we were almost as unpopular 
in Egypt in 1841 as we are now; but then, 
at all events, we had a clear and definite 
policy, and knew distinctly what we were 
aiming at. What we lost in one direction 
we gained in another, instead of losing 
all round, as we do in these days, and 
which we shall continue to do in the de- 
gree in which the British mob is invited 
by subservient statesmen to dictate to 
them the policy to be pursued in foreign 
affairs. However, these are merely the 
views of a rolling stone, with which it is 
impossible that stones which form a part 
of the pavement of London streets, and 
can see no further than the houses on 
either side, can sympathize; but of this 
they may feel sure, that if they were 
picked out of their political gutters, and 
sent rolling about the world for a few 
years, they would get rid of a good deai of 
the dirt of party, and gather a little of the 
moss of patriotism. 

Forty-five years have worked a far 
greater change in Cairo than they have in 
Alexandria. In fact, they have trans- 
formed the city to an extent which makes 
it nolonger recognizable. From the most 
Oriental of Oriental cities, which it was 
when I saw it first, it has become the 
most European—the broad Jdoulevards 
and miles of roads and streets, and hun- 
dreds of carriages plying for hire, the 
magnificent hotels and handsome villas 
with their surrounding gardens, have su- 
perseded all that was quaint, Eastern, and 
picturesque. The Ezebekeyeh, where in 
old days one sat in the still evenings, and 
smoked chibouks and mnarghilehs, and 





drank coffee and sherbet, and listened to 
the twang of native instruments, in com- 
pany with groups of venerable Moslems, 
is now a park where nursemaids and 
babies and Petits crevés go and listen toa 
military band. And one has to make an 
expedition expressly into the native quar- 
ter to know that it exists. We were de- 
tained a couple of days in Cairo, while Mr. 
Waghorn was arranging for our transport 
across the desert to Suez, and we were 
never tired of exploring its narrow streets 
on donkeys, and spending money on arti- 
cles which could never be of any manner 
of use to us in its crowded and well- 
stocked bazaars. 

We crossed the desert in several four- 
horse vans — horses having been recently 
substituted for the camels which were at 
first attached to these vehicles — and 
found waiting for us at Suez the steamer 
India. The journey from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Red Sea, including two days’ 
stay at Alexandria, had occupied eight 
days. The last time I crossed from one 
sea to the other it was by an express train 
without any delay at Cairo, and the time 
occupied was nine hours. Before the es- 
tablishment of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Company, the mails were 
conveyed from Suez to Bombay by one of 
the East India Company’s men-of-war. 
The first merchant ship which carried pas- 
sengers and mails direct from Suez to 
Calcutta was the India, and this was her 
first voyage. She was commanded by a 
Captain Staveley, and was considered a 
large ship in those days, though she. was 
not over fifteen hundred tons. The sur- 
vey of the Red Sea was also, I imagine, 
imperfect. At any rate, on the second 
night after leaving Suez we were all nearly 
thrown out of our berths by the ship run- 
ning full speed upona coral reef, on which 
the scene of panic usual on such occa- 
sions occurred. All the passengers, male 
and female, were on deck in the lightest 
of attire in a moment, and were somewhat 
reassured by the fact that the sea was as 
calm as a mill-pond, and the ship as mo- 
tionless as a statue — so much so, indeed, 
that one weak-minded cadet, who had 
been the butt of the younger members 
of the party all the way, thought the op- 
portunity a good one in which to write 
his will, which he proceeded with great 
earnestness and good faith to do in the 
saloon, assisted by several of his friends, 
whose good faith was not so obvious. 
When he had finished it, we took charge 
of it, and promised that in case any of us 
were saved from the wreck, which he 
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thought imminent, the survivors would see 
that it was executed. I have often won- 
dered since whether this youth ever rose 
to command the regiment he went out to 
join. Westuck on this reef several hours, 
and then with the help of the little tide 
there is in the Red Sea, and the boats, we 
floated off, with, as it afterwards turned 
out, a severely damaged bottom. How- 
ever, we steamed slowly on for two or 
three days more, and then ran out of coal. 
As there was nota breath of wind when 
this discovery was made, the prospect of 
lying for an indefinite time, “ like a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,” was not en- 
couraging. However, the ocean was for- 
tunately a very narrow one, and with the 
aid of a puff of wind which ultimately 
sprang up, we managed to work our way 
into Mocha. As I was not in the slight- 
est hurry to reach my journey’s end, I was 
delighted at this contretemps, as it gave 
me a chance of seeing a very rarely vis- 
ited place. 

We lay off Mocha for three days, taking 
in wood. Its aspect from the sea is not 
particularly inviting. Itis merely a row 
of white, flat-roofed houses, with a min- 
aret or two rising above them, glistening 
in the broiling sun, with a palm grove at 
either end, and a desert beyond. Some 
of us went on shore to explore the town 
and pay a visit to the governor or shereef, 
We then found that the white houses 
looked far grander at a distance than on 
nearer acquaintance; and that there was 
a bazaar behind them, in which a large 
proportion of desert Arabs mingled with 
the Moslem townspeople, bringing in 
strings of camels with coffee and other 
produce for sale. I was told that, though 
the country immediately surrounding Mo- 
cha was barren and unprepossessing, there 
was a fertile, well-watered hill region bee 
hind, where the celebrated coffee called 
after the town is produced, but which, 
even to this day, has been only very 
partially explored. At present, the ob- 
Stacles to exploration are even greater 
than when I was at Mocha. At that time 
it was virtually, if not technically, the 
Capital of Yemen, a rich and fertile prov- 
ince about four hundred miles long by one 
hundred and fifty wide; and though the 
sultan of Turkey cast covetous eyes upon 
it, and even attempted to lay some claim 
to sovereignty over it, it was practically 
an independent country,—the supreme 
authority being the imaum, whose palace 
was at Sana, a town equidistant from 
Aden and from Mocha, being about one 
hundred and sixty miles from each, and 
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the centre of a trade which found its way 
to the seacoast at Mocha. Now all this 
ischanged. There is no longer an imaum 
at Sana; after a protracted war, which has 
lasted over several years, and which never 
raged more fiercely than it did last year, 
though we heard very little about it, Ye- 
men has been annexed to the Turkish 
Empire and constituted into a vilayet with 
a Turkish pasha resident at Sana, where, 
however, his authority does not extend 
beyond the bayonets of his soldiers, of 
whom a large force is kept under his or- 
ders. I have conversed with many of 
these men who have returned from ser- 
vice in Yemen, and they all tell me that 
the country is in a state of chronic revolt; 
that the Arabs are intensely hostile to the 
authority of the Porte; that they are very 
brave, and that their conversion into 
peaceful subjects seems an almost hope- 
less task. I have also met in Jerusalem 
avery interesting set of Jews, who only 
arrived there as refugeesa little more than 
a year ago from Yemen, where they say 
they have been settled from long before 
the final dispersion, for they claim to be 
descended from the tribe of Dan; they 
are learned in the Scriptures, and more 
devout and unsophisticated than those 
who have been in contact with Western 
civilization. They say they were com- 
pelled to leave Yemen in consequence of 
the war between Turks and Arabs, where 
they found themselves between the upper 
and the nether millstone. 

So far as I was able to gather, there is, 
however, a strong tribe of nomads, all 
pure Jews, who have sided with the Arabs 
in the late war, and who have retired into 
fastnesses, where the Turks have had a 
difficulty in following them, for parts of 
the country are very mountainous. I 
have also heard from more than one 
source of the existence of a valuable gold- 
mine somewhere in Yemen, and conversed 
with those who have seen the ore that has 
been extracted from it. 

The creation of Yemen into a Turkish 
vilayet brought the frontier of the empire 
almost to the gates of Aden; and the na- 
tive Arab tribes, who, on the occasion of 
my first visit, made it unsafe to venture a 
hundred yards from the fortification, were 
glad to seek our protection rather than 
fall under Turkish rule. The result has 
been a certain tension between the Turk- 
ish authorities and British officials, aris- 
ing out of this newly born propinquity; 
and the fear lest our influence should 
spread into the interior has induced the 
Ottoman government strictly to prohibit 
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Englishmen from entering Yemen. When 
I was at Mocha, it was only necessary to 
enlist the favor of the shereef of that 
place and obtain permission from the 
imaum of Sana to get into the interior, 
which, although it was never thoroughly 
explored, had already been visited by 
Wellstead, Cruttenden, and other trav- 
ellers. 

Meantime Mocha has suffered severely 
under ail these changes; and from having 
a population of ten thousand inhabitants, 
has dwindled down toa mere village, all 
the trade of Yemen finding its outlet at 
Aden, which is only eighty miles distant 
from it by sea, 

The shereef of Mocha, when we visited 
him, was a great personage, and received 
us with much ceremony, gave us excel- 
lent coffee, which, under the circum- 
stances, was only to be expected, and was 
delighted with the present of a ship’s 
musket, which the captain gave him to 
enlist his influence in the wood question. 
He immediately loaded it, and took a shot 
at a mark on the opposite wall of the 
street, which was not more than a foot or 
two above the heads of the people, by 
whom it was crowded. Their alarm and 
astonishment, as the ball whistled close 
to their ears, were ludicrous to behold, 
and highly amused the governor, who I 
don’t think would have been much affected 
even if the consequences had been seri- 
ous. 

The indifference of the natives to hu- 
man life was remarkably illustrated while 
we were here. From morning till night 
our ship was surrounded by boats loaded 
with wood, their crews keeping up a most 
discordant din of screaming refrain while 
engaged in the process of discharging 
their cargoes into us. The abundance of 
this article was a strong evidence of its 
existence in the interior; but as it had all 
come on camels’ backs, it must have been 
an expensive commodity. One of these 
boats, with a couple of men in it, got 
capsized, the boat turned over, and the 
men scrambled on to the keel. There 
must have been a strong current, as they 
speedily drifted out to sea, without any 
efforts being made by their comrades to 
rescue them, though the accident took 
place at midday, in full view of every- 
body. I suppose our captain thought 
that it was the business of the natives to 
look after each other. We watched them 
with our glasses until they disappeared on 
the horizon; but as the sea is very nar- 
row at this part, it is to be hoped they 
drifted ashore on the opposite side. 





From Mocha, with our wood fuel and 
our rickety bottom, we steamed slowly 
round to Aden, where the ship was laid 
up for repairs, and I was kindly received 
as a guest by Captain Staines, then com- 
missioner at that place. Forty-five years 
have worked a great change at Aden, as at 
all the other places on the route. It had 
then been only two years in our posses- 
sion, and was held like a post in an 
enemy’s country. Every morning and 
evening long strings of camels were to be 
seen passing into the camp from the 
interior with supplies, and returning again 
to the desert, every Arab who accom- 
panied them being compelled to have a 
pass, and none of them being permitted 
to sleep within the gates for fear of 
treachery. . 

We have now reduced all these unruly 
tribes to subjection, and within a certain 
radius of Aden the petty sultans by whom 
they are governed have been placed under 
our protection — notably the sultan of 
Lahaj, whose village is a day’s ride dis- 
tant into the interior, and who can now 
be visited with perfect security. We have 
annexed a small district adjoining the 
peninsula, and upon it, three miles from 
the fortifications, have established a town 
called Sheikh Osman, which has a popu- 
lation of twelve thousand, composed of 
Somaulis, Hindoos, Abyssinians,. and 
Arabs. Each of these nationalities has 
its own quarter, and perfect peace and 
order are maintained without the inter- 
vention of any European—there being 
no white man in the place. Aden itself 
has now a population of at least fifty thou- 
sand, and is a growing commercial empo- 
rium, while large sums are about to be 
spent upon its fortifications. When I 
first visited it, the resident population 
outside the garrison were to be counted 
by hundreds; and both at the “ Camp” 
and the “Point,” into which the settle- 
ment was divided, the residences were of 
the most flimsy description. To me, 
however, their quaint and unsubstantial 
character possessed all the charm of 
novelty; and the conditions of existence 
generally were so strange and unlike any- 
thing to which I had been accustomed, 
that I enjoyed my week’s stay immensely, 
and was quite sorry when the repairs of 
the ship were completed, and we were 
called upon to bid adieu to its hospitable 
society. 

The remainder of the voyage was only 
remarkable for our slow rate of speed, 
and we reached Ceylon without further in- 
cident, sixty days after leaving England. 
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AN ASCENT OF ADAM’S PEAK IN 
CEYLON. 


I READ a very interesting article in 
Maga not long since on sacred footprints, 
in which the writer suggested that many 
of them were originally coronation stones, 
and in which he offered some ingenious 
suggestions as to the religious character 
which attaches to them among the various 
races in the different countries wherethey 
arefound. They seem, indeed, to possess 
a peculiar fascination to the devotional 
mind among Oriental races; and we not 
unfrequently find the same footprint in- 
vested with a traditional sanctity by the 
adherents of religions which have no rela 
tion to each other beyond one or two of 
those broad ideas which are more or less 
common to all worship. This is notably 
the case with the print on Adam’s Peak, 
the srifada of the Buddhists; the peni- 
tential mountain of our first parent, of the 
Mohammedans. It was from here that 
Gautama is supposed to have stepped 
across the Bay of Bengal into Siam —a 
gigantic stride — but not so wonderful a 
performance as that attributed to Adam, 
as described by a devout Mussulman to a 
friend of mine, when discussing the means 
by which he transported himself to Cey- 
lon, after his expulsion with his wife, 
according to Moslem traditions, from the 
Garden of Eden. It seems that poor Eve, 
after being separated from Adam for two 
hundred years, and reunited with him on 
Mount Ararat, died before he left Arabia ; 
for her tomb, which is regarded with great 
veneration by Moslems, is pointed out to 
the pious pilgrims on their way to Mecca, 
at Jeddah. According to this tradition it 
was at the former place that Adam knelt 
down to ask forgiveness upon that stone, 
which has been invested with the utmost 
sanctity from a period long anterior to 
Mohammed —the sacred Caaba of Mec- 
ca; and there he had his penance imposed 
upon him. Then, travelling to the coast, 
Eve died, and was buried about a mile 
from Jeddah, in a tomb two hundred feet 
long; for she was a tall woman. The 
human race seems steadily to have degen- 
erated after her time, for Noah occupies 
a tomb which was pointed out to me near 
Zahleh, in the Lebanon, only one hundred 
and four feet long by ten wide. If Eve 
was two hundred feet high, her husband, 
to judge by the present proportions of the 
sexes, must have been a good deal taller, 
say twenty-five or thirty feet. Now the 
difficulty which my friend suggested to his 





early days, a man two hundred and twenty 
or two hundred and thirty feet high could 
find a sambook, or craft such as are now 
used in those seas, big enough to carry 
him on a long voyage. 

“ There was no difficulty at all about it,” 
replied the Moslem; “he went over to 
Ceylon in severai sambooks!” 

After performing such a wonderful feat 
as this, the fact that he should have been 
able to stand on the top of Adam’s Peak 
on one leg fora thousand years, and leave 
his footprint there deeply embedded in 
the rock, dwindles into insignificance. 
Moslem traditions vary considerably in 
regard to the proceedings of our earliest 
ancestors, and I byno means pin my faith 
to this one. According to another, Cey- 
lon itself was the Garden of Eden, and in 
that case Adam’s post of penance was 
handy, while his enormous height would 
enable him to reach the top a great deal 
more easily than I did, and then Eve must 
have gone over in “ several sambooks ” to 
Jeddah. Again, the most commonly ac- 
cepted version of the origin of the Caaba 
is, that it was originally a white stone 
given by the angel Gabriel to Abraham, 
and has since been blackened by much 
kissing; while others again say that Hagar 
rested there with Ishmael, when, after be- 
ing turned out of house and home, they 
drank at Mecca at the sacred spring Zem- 
zem. ‘These are all fertile themes of dis- 
cussion among Moslems, and the reader 
may take his choice of them. Meantime 
many pilgrims go annually to the top of 
Adam’s Peak, which is about seventy-five 
hundred feet above the sea-level, both 
Moslem and Buddhist; and must feel not 
a little indignant with each other at find- 
ing it appropriated by two such very dif- 
ferent characters as Adam and Buddha. 
By far the greater number, however, are 
Buddhists. 

There are two paths of ascent; the one 
most commonly taken by pilgrims is from 
Ratnapoora, a place which owes its im- 
portance chiefly to its trade in precious 
stones. The sand-washings of the river 
which flows past it yield rubies, sapphires, 
amethysts, cat’s-eyes, besides cinnamon 
stones and others of less value, and fur- 
nish a fair source of profit to the inhab- 
itants. While watching the washers one 
day, 1 bought on the spot a cat’s-eye from 
one man I saw find it, which, when pol- 
ished, proved to have been a good bargain. 

As it is rather a fatiguing day’s journey 
from Ratnapoora to the top of-the peak, I 
made an early start with a friend from the 
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that time exercising his functions in this 
district, attended by our horsekeepers — 
as grooms are called in that country — 
and some natives, who acted as guides 
and carriers of the provisions we required 
for a three days’ trip. To say that our 
way led us through beautiful scenery is to 
use a platitude in connection with the 
central and mountainous districts of Cey- 
lon, where the luxuriance of tropical vege- 
tation merges as we reach higher attitudes 
with the heavy forests peculiar to them — 
where the villages are no longer embow- 
ered in groves of cocoanut-trees, or nestle 
beneath the broad leaves of the plantain, 
but where they are surrounded by coffee- 
bushes red with berry, and are shadowed 
by the feathery bamboo; while the valley 
bottoms are terraced for the irrigation of 
rice, another variety of which, called hill 
paddy, clothes the steep hillsides where 
these are not already occupied by forest. 
Now, these once heavily timbered slopes 
are for the most part covered with coffee 
plantations up to a certain elevation, be- 
yond which coffee gives place to tea and 
cinchona, But forty years have made a 
difference in this respect; and when I 
ascended Adam’s Peak, the villages be- 
came fewer and farther between as we 
increased our elevation, while our path 
often led us up the steep mountain flank, 
through a dense jungle, as yet untouched 
by the hand of the foreign capitalist. We 
passed the night at a native house in one 
of the higher villages, and leaving our 
horses there, on the following morning 
pursued our way on foot amid scenery 
which at every step became more grand 
and rugged, the path in places skirting 
the edge of dizzy precipices, at the base 
of which foamed brawling torrents. The 
way was often rendered dangerous by the 
roots of large trees, which, having become 
slippery by the morning mist, stretched 
across the narrow path, and one of these 
nearly cost me my life. The path at the 
spot was scraped on the precipitous hill- 
side; at least three hundred feet below 
roared a torrent of boiling water, when 
my foot slipped on a root, and I pitched 
over the sheer cliff. I heard the cry of 
my companion as I| disappeared, and had 
quite time to realize that all was over, 
when I was brought up suddenly by the 
spreading branches of a bush which was 
growing upon a projecting rock. There 
was no standing-ground anywhere, except 
the rock the bush grew upon. For some 
time I dared not move, fearing that some- 
thing might give way, as the bush seemed 
scarcely strong enough to bear my weight. 
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Looking up I saw my companion and the 
natives who were with us peering over 
the edge above, and to their intense relief 
shouted that so far I was all right, but 
dared not move for fear the bush would 
give way. They, however, strongly urged 
my scrambling on to the rock; and this, 
with a heart thumping so loudly that I 
seemed to hear its palpitations, and a 
dizzy brain, I succeeded in doing. The 
natives, of whom there were five or six, 
then undid their long waistcloths, and 
tying them to each other, and to a piece 
of cord, consisting of the united contribu- 
tions of all the string of the party and the 
packages they were carrying, made a rope 
just long enough toreach me. Fastening 
this under my armpits, and holding on to 
it with the energy of despair, or perhaps 
I should rather say of hope, I was safely 
hauled to the top; but my nerve was so 
shaken that, although not in the least hurt, 
it was some moments before I could go 
on. This adventure was not a very good 
preparation for what was in store for us, 
when not very far from the top we reached 
the mauvais pas of the whole ascent. 
Here again we had a precipice with a tor- 
rent at the bottom of it on one side, and 
on the other an overhanging cliff — not 
metaphorically overhanging, but literally 
its upper edge projected some distance 
beyond the ledge on which we stood; it 
was not above forty feet high, and was 
scaled by an iron ladder. The agonizing 
moment came when we had mounted this 
ladder to the projecting edge, and had 
nothing between our backs and the tor- 
rent some hundreds of feet below, and 
then had to turn over the edge and take 
hold of a chain which lay over an expanse 
of bare sloping rock, to the links of which 
it was necessary to cling firmly, while one 
hauled one’s self on one’s knees for twen- 
ty or thirty yards over the by no means 
smooth surface. My sensations, at the 
critical moment when I was clinging back- 
wards on to the ladder, remind me of a 
subsequent experience ina Cornish mine. 
I was some hundreds of feet down in the 
bowels of the earth, crawling down a lad- 
der similarly suspended ; and feeling that 
the temperature was every moment get- 
ting warmer, I said to a miner who was 
accompanying me, — 

“It is getting very hot down here. How 
far do you think it is to the infernal re- 
gions?” 

“I don’t know exactly, sir,” he promptly 
replied; “but if you let go, you will be 
there in two minutes.” 

Thus did he meanly take advantage of 
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my precarious and helpless position to 
reflect upon my moral character! 

It was my companion’s turn, after we 
had safely accomplished this disagreeable 
feat of gymnastics, to pant with nervous- 
ness. And here let me remark that the 
Alpine Club did not exist in those days, 
and we were neither of us used to go about 
like flies on a wall. He wasa missionary, 
in fact; and he was so utterly demoral- 
ized that he roundly declared that nothing 
would induce him to make the descent of 
the same place. Now the prospect of 
imitating Adam, and staying permanently 
on the top of the peak called after him, 
was so appalling, that I proposed opening 
a bottle of brandy, which we had brought 
with us, and fortifying our nerves by tak- 
ing a light repast there and then—a 
measure which was further recommended 
to us by the fact that the spot commanded 
an extensive and magnificent bird’s-eye 
view of the whole southern portion of the 
island, with the sea distinctly visible in 
the extreme distance, and thousands of 
feet below us the forests from which we 
had so abruptly ascended. We had one 
or two pretty steep places after this, but 
nothing comparable to the maxuvais pas, 
and reached the summit an hour or so be- 
fore sunset. Here we found the solitary 
inhabitant of a single hut to be a Bud- 
dhist, who was guardian of the sacred 
footprint, over which was a wouoden erec- 
tion something like a light arbor, and 
which was secured to the rock by chains 
riveted intoit. The print itself was about 
four feet long and nearly three wide, so 
far as I can recollect, and was so mis- 
shapen that it required some stretch of 
imagination to detect in it a resemblance 
to a human impression on a gigantic 
scale, more especially as the toes were 
almost undefined. The whole area of the 
summit, which was almost circular in 
shape, was not more than twenty yards in 
diameter; and the sensation of being 
perched up at so great an elevation on 
such a relatively minute point of rock, was 
an altogether novel one. One felt as 
though a violent gale of wind might blow 
one off it into space; and that there was 
some such danger was evident from the 
fact that the two flimsy erections upon it 
were fastened to the rock. 

We now congratutated ourselves on 
having brought up thick blankets; for, 
accustomed as we had been for some time 
past to the heat of tropical plains, we felt 
the change to the sharp night air of such 
an elevation, — the more especially as the 
priest’s hut was too filthy-looking for us 
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to occupy, and we preferred taking shelter 
under its lee. We had no inducement, 
after a night on the hard rock, to sleep 
late; and by getting up an hour before 
sunrise, I was fortunate enough to witness 
a spectacle which was well worth all the 
fatigues and perils of the ascent. 

As Adam’s Peak rises from a com- 
paratively low range of hills in the form 
of a perfect cone, it presents a far grander 
aspect than its rival Pedrotallagalla, 
which, although more than one thousand 
feet higher, neither stands out from its 
neighbors with the same solitary grandeur, 
nor does it furnish anything like the same 
extent of panoramic view, while it is easy 
of ascent on horseback. When I awoke 
to look about me, by the light of a moon 
a little past the full, in the early morning, 
I looked down from this isolated summit 
upon a sea of mist which stretched to the 
horizon in all directions, completely con- 
cealing the landscape beneath me. Its 
white, compact, smooth surface almost 
gave it the appearance of a field of snow, 
across which, in a deep black shadow, ex- 
tended the conical form of the mountain I 
was on, its apex just touching the hori- 
zon, and producing a scenic effect as 
unique as it was imposing. While | was 
watching it, the sharpness of its outline 
gradually began to fade, the black shadow 
became by degrees less black, the white 
mist more grey, and as the dawn slowly 
broke, the whole effect was changed as by 
the wand of a magician. Another conical 
shadow crept over the vast expanse on 
the opposite side of the mountain, which 
in its turn reached to the horizon, as the 
sun gently rose over the tremulous mist ; 
but the sun-shadow seemed to lack the 
cold mystery of the moon-shadow it had 
driven away, and scarcely gave one time 
to appreciate its own marvellous effects 
before the mist itself began slowly to rise, 
and to envelop us as in a winding-sheet. 
For half an hour or more we were in the 
clouds, and could see nothing; then sud- 
denly they rolled away, and revealed the 
magnificent panorama which had been the 
object of our pilgrimage. Even without 
the singular impression which has capti- 
vated the religious imagination of the 
devotees of two faiths, the peculiar con- 
ditions under which this remarkable 
mountain was exhibited to us were calcu- 
lated to inspire a sentiment of awe which 
would naturally be heightened in the 
minds of the ignorant and superstitious by 
the discovery on its summit of a resem- 
blance to a giant’s footprint. 

My companion, having taken counsel 
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with himself during the sleepless hours 
of the night, had now screwed up his 
courage for the descent, which we accom- 
plished without further adventure; and 
we reached the hut where we had left our 
horses, in time to proceed on our journey 
the same day to visit some coffee planta- 
tions which had been recently opened in 
the neighboring district of Saffragam. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LONGFELLOW.* 


“] HAVE neither space, nor wish,” 
writes Mr. Ruskin in his autobiography,t 
“to extend my proposed account of things 
that have been by records of correspon- 
dence ; it is too much the habit of modern 
biographers to confuse epistolary talk with 
vital fact.” Itis a long while since Mr. 
Ruskin has written anything so entirely 
to the purpose. In too much, perhaps, of 
all modern writing the vital fact is apt to 
get a little confused ard lost sight of ; in 
biography it is certainly so. How could 
it be otherwise? Half of our latter-day 
biographies were’ worth writing in no cir- 
cumstances; considerably more than one- 
half of the remainder have too obviously 
been written in circumstances that could 
not but be fatal to the best biographer 
who ever set himself to paint a man “in 
his habit as he lived.” That Gyas and 
Cloanthus were brave men no one doubts; 
and all would cordially allow them the 
merit of having been most charming in 
their family circles. But when the story 
of their lives comes to be writ large in 
black and white, how apt the charm is to 
fade! In the garish light of print the 
ways, the looks, the arts that seemed so 
winning and so wonderful to those who 
saw and felt them in their freshness, are 
apt to show such little things. The wit 
and the learning that set the affectionate 
critics of the fireside in a roar, or lulled 
them into mute admiring, but make the 
stony public stare. Those ethereal eyes 
that flashed such heavenly gleams beneath 
the bar of Michael Angelo, fade to the 
common light of every day. The great 
wave that was to fill the world with its 
echoes sinks to a rustic murmur. “His 
coat, his waistcoat, his shoes and stock- 
ings, his trousers, his hat, his wit and 


* The Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 
Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. Ed- 
ited by Samuel Longfellow. Two volumes. London, 
1886. 

+ Przterita, ch. vii. 
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humor, his pathos and his umbrella, all 
come before me like visions of my youth.” 
That is the way of half our modern biog- 
raphies. Mr. Sampson Brass failed as a 
lawyer; but had he lived on to our time 
he might have made his fortune as a biog- 
rapher. A cunning artist may indeed 
contrive to give these dry bones some 
semblance of life; but cunning artists do 
not just at present seem inclined to labor 
in the field of biography. Too often the 
work has not even the saving virtue of 
Justice Shallow’s estate : “ Barren, barren, 
barren; marry, good air;” but we miss 
even the good air. 

And in those rare cases where the tale 
of the finished life is one we would will- 
ingly hear, still some malignant spirit is 
so apt to intervene. So fast the world 
moves now, so strenuously must we all 
pant after it, that unless the page comes 
hot from the press to supplement the 
funeral service, it is, we say, or seem to 
say, too late. The moment passes with 
the man. It is, indeed, a wonder we do 
not improve on the French fashion, and 
deliver our biographies impromptu over 
the open grave. They could not well be 
more perfunctory; and they could not but 
be shorter. 

Small wonder then that our current 
biographical literature is such as it so fre- 
quently is; so confused, so barren and 
yet so wordy, so wanting in selection, ar- 
rangement, proportion; that so rarely the 
right man seems to have been chosen, or 
to have chosen himself for the work. He 
who can work fastest is the man for our 
money; and where angels fear to tread 
who knows not what manner of man rushes 
in? 

To all such biographers the habit Mr. 
Ruskin deprecates must be a boon in- 
deed. To swell the volumes out with an 
unsorted, undigested mass of letters, jour- 
nals, unpublished scraps, and the like, 
takes little time and less trouble; and 
thus at one blow fall the two great foes 
to modern literature. And it is a habit, 
moreover, which looks well upon the book- 
sellers’ counters. For we seem to have 
reversed in this, as in so many instances, 
the decision of our fathers, and hold a 
great book now to be no great evil. The 
reviewers may protest — when their own 
withers are unwrung; but who now cares 
for a reviewer? 

Far be it from us to class Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow among these slipshod biogra- 
phers ; but we are bound to say that his 
work furnishes a very remarkable text to 
Mr. Ruskin’s sermon. The two volumes 
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make up about nine hundred pages, and 
we very much doubt if there are fifty of 
these unoccupied by the journals and cor- 
respondence. Mr. Longfellow, indeed, 
makes no pretence. In this fashion it 
seemed to him his appointed work could 
best be done; and in this fashion he has 
done it. Let him be heard in his own 
defence : — 


The reader must be reminded at the outset, 
and must remember all along, that this is the 
life of a man of letters. Mr, Longfellow was 
not that exclusively, but he was that supremely. 
He touched life at many points ; and certainly 
he was no bookworm or dryasdust scholar shut 
up in a library. He kept the doors of his 
study always open, both literally and figura- 
tively. But literature, as it was his earliest 
ambition, was always his most reai interest ; it 
was his constant point of view; it was his 
chosen refuge. His very profession was a 
literary one. Now, the life of a man of letters 
must needs be unexciting and uneventful in 
the eyes of men of activities and affairs, In 
such a life, a new book is a great adventure, a 
new poem or tale a chief event. Such a life 
can be painted only by a multitude of minute 
touches. For this reason, and because it, was 
desirable that he should tell his own story as 
far as possible, a large part of this biography 
is made up of extracts from a pray Bay ee 
By such a method could the reader best learn 
how a man of letters spends his time, and 
what occupies his thoughts. It brings the 
reader face to face with the author whom he 
has known in his books; letting him, as far as 
is fitting, into his intimacy. It presupposes 
an interest in, and a familiarity with, the writ- 
ings whose inception and completion are so 
frequently, if briefly, noted. It trusts much to 
the personal interest which, in this instance, 
the writings seem in a remarkable degree to 
have inspired — an interest which it is believed 
this book, if it may in some things modify, will 
inno degree diminish. If in anything it should 
seem to fall short, let it be remembered that 
the poet had already put the best of himself 
into his books. 


Precisely; but then, why give us so 
very much of the second best? Not being 
quite of Mr. Ruskin’s stern virtue, we will 
cordially own that journals and correspon- 
dence are in themselves no bad things. 
Probably no one ever wished that Boswell 
or Lockhart or Mr. Trevelyan had given 
us less of either in their famous biogra- 
phies. But there are journals and jour- 
nals, correspondence and correspondence, 


August 3rd (1848). The capacity of the hu- 
man frame for sleep in summer is very great. 
F. read Channing’s Life till dinner. 

4th. Rrought T. with us to Melville’s, A 
jong chat in the evening, of course; about 
France and England, and Emerson and Tenny- 
son, and Milnes and Florence Nightingale. 
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5th. Walked with T. and C. to the pond. 
Found an enormous leech ; propitious sign for 
bathers! Afternoon, drove to Dr. Holmes’s 
house on the old Wendell farm; a snug little 
place, with views of the river and the moune 
tains, 


The grand vizier must certainly have 
died in Boston about that time! 

There are better things than this in the 
diary, of course; just as there are many 
letters in the two volumes better worth 
printing than this: — : 


To———. March 17th, 1842. 

I beg you to accept my thanks for your ex- 
pressions of regard. I feel sincerely happy 
when I hear that anything I have written from 
my own heart finds a response in another’s, I 
feel this to be the best reward an author can 
receive ; as his highest privilege is to speak 
words of sincerity to those who will in sincerity 
hear them. 


The sentiment here expressed is a very 
just and charming one; but inasmuch as 
it is well-nigh as old as authorship it can- 
not well be called characteristic of this 
author; and as the reader is left in com- 
plete ignorance of the person addressed, 
and the work which stirred his or her 
sympathy, the irrelevance of the document 
is, to say the least, not diminished. We 
do not mean to offer these extracts as 
samples either of the journals or the cor- 
respondence; in the earlier part espe- 
cially there is much that is very different 
from this, much that, if not absolutely 
vital, is at any rate pleasant to read and 
interesting; but certainly the supply of 
these very “minute touches” seems 
rather in excess of any reasonable de- 
mand. 

We are very far indeed from wishing to 
cavil at this labor of love; and indeed the 
faults, such as they are, obviously arise 
from a feeling which one cannot but re- 
spect, while regretting that it should have 
marred what might have been so interest- 
ing a record of the life of so devoted and 
sincere a man of letters. How hard it 
must have been to let the editor override 
the friend, to silence one of these voices 
of the dead, all will understand. Yet 
there is a duty imposed on all who would 
make a book for the people to read ; and 
sentiment cannot be suffered to stand in 
its way. There must be passages in 
every journal which to the public eye will 
seem trivial andcommonplace. The busi- 
ness of keeping a journal is apt to grow 
mechanical; sooner than let it languish 
the writer will jot down anything which 
comes into his head, merely to keep his 
hand in, or to satisfy the sense of duty. 
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And often these insignificant entries will 
prove most pleasant and capable hand- 
maids to memory, stealing fire and many 
another comfort from the fountains of the 
past. Buttous whoare not behind the 
scenes they have not this virtue. And it 
is the same with letters. Those yellow, 
faded pages which seem perhaps to us so 
bald, so pointless, so unnecessary, may to 
him for whose eye they were written have 
been through long years inexhaustible 
sources of consolation, tender secrets, 
sweet remembrances of the loved and lost, 
long lost but unforgotten. 


The touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still, 


may be felt and heard in every line — but 
not by all. There they are; the mere 
“epistolary talk,” the passing chatter of 
the moment, the idle thought, the trivial 
record of an empty day — and “the vital 
fact.” It is the business of an editor to 
separate the last from the heap and to give 
it to us. Mr. Longfellow has not done 
this. One cannot be hard on him for the 
defects of his book, remembering whence 
no doubt they came; but one cannot be 
blind to them. 

And in the case of such a life as Long- 
fellow’s, and such a temperament, this 
business of separation was pre-eminently 
necessary. That life so even, so serene, 
so unvexed by all jarring sounds that 
echoed outside the four walls of his Cam- 
bridge library, flowed on as tranquilly as 
as his own dear river Charles, — 


The beauty of whose stillness 
Overflowed him like a tide, 


Very beautiful was his life, and very still. 
In one of his later pieces there are some 
lines which one might almost fancy de- 
signed for his own theory of existence, if 
not for his practice: — 


On its terraced walk aloof, 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 

Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 

And why all men cannot be 

Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 
And as indolent as he, 


An indolent man he never was. Indeed 
during his tenure of the chairs of modern 
literature and languages, first at Bowdoin 
College and afterwards at Harvard, that 
is to say, from his twenty-second to his 
forty-seventh year, he was an extremely 
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industrious man. Rarely through those 
years did a day pass without its line, 
He did not, as some do, take the comple- 
tion of a work as the signal for a holiday, 
but rather as the signal for leisure to begin 
a new one. In his journal for the year 
1847, the fortieth year of his life, is this 
passage: ‘“ ‘Evangeline’ is ended. I 
wrote the last lines this morning. And 
now for a little prose: a romance which I 
have in my brain — ‘ Kavanagh’ by name.” 
And most assuredly he did not neglect 
his pupils. Never did a more conscien- 
tious professor hold a chair, and never, 
probably, a more popular one. Though 
the conditions of his appointment at Bow- 
doin College only prescribed instruction 
in modern languages, he carefully pre- 
pared a course of written lectures, besides 
selecting and editing many text-books for 
the students. Finding no French gram- 
mar to his taste, we are told, he translated 
and printed for the use of his pupils the 
grammar of L’Homond, which had the 
particular virtue of containing all that was 
essential in a small compass. He also in 
the same year edited a collection of 
French “ Proverbes Dramatiques,” and a 
small Spanish reader, “ Novelas Espa- 
fiolas.” 


Among the French books in the library [he 
writes to his father] I have just found a few 
volumes which are so much what is wanted for 
a text-book that I have concluded to make a 
selection from them for my pupils and others. 
The work is a collection of Dramatic Proverbs, 
or small plays, such as are performed in Paris 
by ladies and gentlemen in private society. 
The book is so exactly what we stand in need 
of that I am only surprised that something of 
the kind has not appeared here before. The 
more I see of the life of an instructor, the 
more I wonder at the course generally pursued 
by teachers. They seem to forget that the 
young mind is to be interested in order to be 
instructed. Look at the text-books in use. 
What are they? Extracts from the best and 
most polished writers of the nation; food for 
mature minds, but a fruit that hangs beyond 
the reach of children, or those whom ignorance 
of a foreign language puts on the footing of 
children, But the little collection which I 
propose to publish unites the simplicity and 
ease of conversation with the interest of a 
short comedy which turns upon some situation 
in common life, and whose plot illustrates 
some familiar proverb which stands at its head 
by way of motto, 


This view of education is common 
enough now, but it was not so common 
half a century ago, and even less common 
probably in America than in England. 
It is much to the young and untried pro- 
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fessor’s credit that he should have broken 
from the bondage of custom, and dared to 
amuse his pupils as well as instruct them. 
And he did more; he interested and at- 
tracted them. “His intercourse with the 
students,” writes one, “ was perfectly sim- 
ple, frank, and manly.” “His manner,” 
testifies another, “was invariably full of 
that charming courtesy which it never 
lacked throughout his whole life.... 
He was always on the alert, quick to hear, 
ready torespond. We were fond of him 
from the start; his speech charmed us; 
his earnest and dignified demeanor in- 
spired us.” To his chosen friend, George 


Greene, he about this time gives a pleas- 
ant picture of his life at the college : — 


I rise at six in the morning, and hear a 
French recitation of Sophomores immediately. 
At seven I breakfast, and am then master of 
my time till eleven, when I hear a Spanish 
lesson of juniors. After that I take a lunch; 
and at twelve I go into the library [he was 
librarian as well as professor] where I remain 
tillone. I am then at leisure for the afternoon 
till five, when I have a French recitation of 
juniors. At six I take coffee; then walk and 
visit friends till nine; study till twelve, and 
sleep till six, when I begin the same round 
again. Such is the daily routine of my life. 
The intervals of college duty, I fill up with my 
own studies. .. . Yousee, I lead a very sober, 
jog-trot kind of life. My circle of acquaint- 
ances is very limited. I am on very intimate 
terms with three families, and that is quite 
enough. I like intimate footings; I do not 
care for general society. I am delighted more 
and more with the profession I have embraced, 
and hope ere long to see you in a situation 
similar to my own. 


His duties at Harvard, in which he suc- 
ceeded George Ticknor in 1837, were 
more distinctly professorial, and left him 
accordingly more leisure for his own stud- 
ies and for society. To the same friend 
he writes in the beginning of that year: — 


I have taken up my abode in Cambridge. 
My chambers are very pleasant, with great 
trees in front, whose branches almost touch 
my windows; so that I have a nest not unlike 
the birds, being high up in the third story, 
... My life here is very quiet and agreeabie. 
Like the clown in Shakespeare, I have “no 
enemy but winter and rough weather.” I wish 
never a worse one. . .. | am now occupied in 
preparing a course of lectures on German lit- 
erature, to be delivered next summer. I do 
not write them out, but make notes and trans- 
lations, I think this the best way decidedly. 
In this course something of the Danish and 
Swedish (the new feathers in my cap) is to be 
mingled. From all this you will gather that 
my occupations are of the most delightful kind. 
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A little later, when he had moved into 
Craigie House, which was to be his home 
for the rest of his life, he sends to the 
same friend a rather less satisfied picture 
of his condition : — 


I live in a great house which looks like an 
Italian villa; have two large rooms opening 
into each other. They were once General 
Washington’s chambers. I breakfast at seven 
on tea and toast, and dine at five or six, gen- 
erally in Boston, In the evening I walk on 
the Common with Hillard, or alone; then go 
back to Cambridge on foot. If not very late, 
I sit an hour with Felton or Sparks, For 
nearly two years I have not studied at night 
save now and then. Most of the time I am 
alone; smoke a good deal; wear a broad- 
brimmed black hat, black frock coat, a black 
cane. Molest no one. Dine out frequently. 
In winter go much into Boston society. The 
Jast year have written a great deal, enough to 
make volumes. Have not read much. Have 
a number of literary plans and projects, some 
of which will ripen before long, and be made 
known to you. I do not like this sedentary 
life. I want action, I want to travel. 


His sedate toilette was possibly adopted 
in deference to the sober tastes of the new 
community he had entered. On his first 
appearance it was thought his fancies 
that way were a little too florid, showing 
rather too much color in the matter of 
waistcoats and cravats; just as some 
sterner academic tastes at first found his 
lectures rather “too flowery.” It was 
perhaps some momentary sense of revolt 
against this Puritanism that led him to 
write rather angrily to his father about 
“the Little-Peddlington community of 
Boston.” “Boston is only a great vil- 
lage,” he says; and “ the tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion there surpasses all belief;” 
a private opinion one has heard more than 
once expressed since. To his father, also, 
he sends this sketch of the course of his 
first year’s lectures : — 


(1) Introduction, History of the French 
Language. (2) The other languages of the 
South of Europe. (3) History of the Northern, 
or Gothic, Languages. (4) Anglo-Saxon Lit- 
erature. (5 and 6) Swedish Literature. (7) 
Sketch of German Literature. (8, 9, 10) Life 
and Writings of Goethe. (11 and 12) Life 
and Writings of Jean Paul Richter. Some of 
these are written lectures; others will be de- 
livered from notes. If I feel well during the 
summer and am in good spirits, I may extend 
the course. People seem to feel some curiosity 
about the lectures, and consequently I am 
eager to commence, relying mainly for success 
on the interesting topics I shall be able to 
bring forward. Having in my own mind an 
idea, and a pretty fixed one, of what lectures 
should be, and having undertaken nothing but 
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what I feel myself competent to do without 
effort, I have no great anxiety as to the result. 


He lectured orally once a week the 
year through, and in the summer term 
read two weekly papers on literary history 
or belles-lettres in addition, Besides these 
he was expected to supervise generally 
the studies in foreign languages; the tu- 
tors as well as the students, and the for- 
mer seem to have given him most trouble. 
In the autumn of the same year he writes 
to his father: — 


My lectures make something of a parade on 
paper, and require of course some attention, 
though they are all unwritten, save the sum- 
mer course, which I think I shall this year 
write out, The arrangement with the Com- 
mittee requires me to lecture but once a week. 
I throw in another, to show that I am not re- 
luctant to work, and likewise for my own good ; 
namely, to make me read attentively, give me 
practice, and keep me from growing indolent. 
It is, however, astonishing how little I accom- 
plish during a week. And then this four-in- 
hand of outlandish animals [the foreign tutors] 
all pulling the wrong way, except one, — this 
gives me more trouble than anything else. I 
have more anxiety about their doing well than 
about my own. I think I should be more sat- 
isfied if I did the work all myself. Neverthe- 
less, I take things very easily, not expecting 
perfection, and making the best of all things. 


That was his way : to take things easily, 
and make the best of all things. He did 
not ignore the active life outside his own 
little world. He did not, as some men of 
letters have done, profess to despise it. 
It would be unfair to him to say he had 
no sympathy with it. Sympathy he had 
for everything and everybody. His study 
door stood, in his biographer’s expres- 
sive phrase, always open; and within 
beat always anopen heart. The affection 
he seems to have inspired in all who knew 
him, here as well as in his own country, is 
rare indeed in the history of letters; one 
hardly knows, perhaps, where to match it, 
save in the life of Walter Scott. It is 
beautifully and fitly expressed in the lines 
Mr. Lowell (his successor at Harvard) 
wrote for his sixtieth birthday : — 


With loving breath of all the winds, his name 
Is blown about the world ; but to his friends 

A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 

And Love steals shyly through the loud acclaim 
To murmur a God dless you ! and there ends, 


The man to whom such praise could be 
given can never have been or seemed 
cold, or careless, or unsympathetic. His 
own work is proof enough to the contrarv. 
Its chiefest charm lies in the sweet and 
liberal charity it breathes for all sorts and 





conditions of men. One might apply to 
him, though in a different sense, the lines 
of Coleridge : — 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


Whatever stirred the life around him, but 
outside his own, served to feed the gentle 
flame of his universal charity and good- 
will. Yet though he looked on all things 
with a kindly eye, he looked on them with 
an incurious one. He sympathized with 
Sumner’s political struggles, because Sum- 
ner was his friend; but he regretted 
them. “Nothing but politics now,” he 
writes in 1848. “Oh, where are those 
genial days when literature was the theme 
of our conversation?” Eleven years later, 
on December 2nd, 1859, a memorable day 
in the annals of America, his journal 
shows this note: “ This will be a great 
day in our history; the date of a new rev- 
olution — quite as much needed as the old 
one. Even now, as I write, they are Jead- 
ing old John Brown to execution in Vir- 
ginia for attempting to rescue slaves! 
This is sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind, which will come soon.” Then fol- 
low at intervals such passages as these: 
“Read the newspapers. No good cheer 
there. Rebellion stalks through the land. 
South Carolina talks nothing but fire and 
fury. She says she wé//-secede this time. 
Better this than have the North yield, 
which I am always a little afraid of. I 
hope we shall stand firm, and so end the 
matter once for all.” ... ‘* News comes 
that Fort Sumter is attacked. And so 
the war begins! Who can foresee the 
end?” ... “ Weare in the beginning ofa 
civil war. A very bitter thought! Dined 
with Judge Phillips to meet Bryant.” 
There is something almost abnormal, 
though we certainly would not say dis- 
pleasing, in the spectacle of a man thus 
serenely pursuing his even life in the 
midst of such tremendous scenes. “ With 
me,” he said, “all deep feelings are silent 
ones.” Butitis hard to conceive any of 
his feelings as very deep. His affection 
for his family and friends was very pure 
and sweet and genuine; but great depth 
of feeling is rarely found in natures of his 
mould. 

An ideal temperament for the man of 
letters was Longfellow’s — if perhaps 
something less so for the poet —and an 
ideal life. It was uneventful enough in 
the common sense. There were his two 
periods of travel in Europe; the first 
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‘ taken to prepare himself for the chair at 


Bowdoin College, the second, five years 
later, to ground himself more’thorougbly in 
the German and other northern languages. 
In the first he saw France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany; and if he never attained 
to the extraordinary mastery over tongues 
claimed for Sir William Jones, at least he 
became a very tolerable proficient in the 
languages and literatures of those coun- 
tries. In the second he paid a short visit 
to England, studied for some months at 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, passed the 
winter and spring in Heidelberg, saw 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, and so home 
again. His letters during this first period 
fill nearly a hundred pages of the first 
volume. Very interesting they must have 
been to the home circle, but perhaps a 
little less so now to the general reader. 
Full of good temper they are, and a wish 
to be pleased with everything and every- 
body. But they are curiously impersonal. 
One takes from them so little idea either 
of the young traveller, or of the countries 
and people seen. The chief impression 
we, for our part, have got from them is a 
pleasant little sketch of Washington Irv- 
ing working at his “ Life of Columbus” in 
the early summer mornings at Madrid — 
and that was drawn many years after from 
memory ; this, and the poetical gondolier 
at Venice who had served Byron, and 
remembered him as “a little pale man, 
but full of vivacity and talent,” are the 
only impressions that have stayed with us 
from this part of the book. Perhaps it 
was with this time, too, as his biographer 
says it was with the later time, —he put 
the best of himself into his books; and 
the best of his travels is to be got from 
the pages of “ Hyperion” and “ Outre- 
Mer,” the former of which must always 
keep its place among autobiographies, as 
well for its graceful, tender personality, as 
for its romantic and literary charm, Thirty 
years later he was in England once more, 
and, with several members of his family, 
retracing the track of his early wander- 
ings. It was during his second visit to 
Germany that his first wife died; five and 
twenty years later a yet more tragic fate 
deprived him of his second wife. She 
died from injuries received by ber dress 
catching fire, while she was sealing up, 
with her two little girls, some small pack- 
ages of their curls which she had just cut 
off. But, save for these two sorrows, and 
the loss of a little daughter, the seventy- 
five years of his life were singularly 
serene and happy ones; his college duties, 
his books — those he read and those he 





wrote — and his friends, made up the sum 
of his tranquil and blameless existence. 
The student in “ The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn” might stand well for the author’s 
own portrait, though it was, we are told, 
designed for one of his friends, Mr. Henry 
Ware Waies : — 


A youth was there of quiet ways, 

A student of o:d books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands are known, 
And yet a lover of his own; 

With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a friend of solitude ; 

A man of such a genial mood 

The heart of all things he embraced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste, 

He never found the best too good. 


We question whether the tale of such a 
man’s life was to be best told as Mr. 
Longfellow has thought. He was hardly 
the man to be his own biographer. One 
of that group of friends, of whom only 
such meagre and tantalizing glimpses are 
vouchsafed us in these journals, would 
have drawn, we suspect, a better portrait. 
One there was —is, we can happily say — 
who would have drawn it well; one whom 
all English men of letters are even now 
preparing to welcome once more among 
them. What a picture might not Mr, 
Lowell have given us of his friend! For 
he could have said, in the beautiful words 
in which Callimachus mourned for the 
dead Heraclitus, — 

éuvgodnrv & dccaKig dugorepor 
havo év déoxy Karedvoapev* * ene 


What pictures, too, could he not have 
given us of the men who went in those 
years to Craigie House, that pleasant 
home, so rich in memories of Washington 
and * the brave days of old,” so rich now 
in memories of a gentler time and fame. 
Pictures of Emerson and Hawthorne, of 
Charles Sumner and Prescott and Mot- 
ley, of Agassiz and Felton, “heartiest of 
Greek professors,” as Charles Dickens 
used to call him; and of the Englishmen 
who came there to visit one whom En- 
gland loved not less than America, of 
Dickens himself, and Thackeray, and 
Clough. What stories might he not have 
told of the suppers given in their bonor, 
noctes canegue deum; of the famous 
dinners of the Saturday Club; and that 
earlier society, which called itself the 
Five of Clubs, but by some wicked wags 
who were beyond the pale was called 
the Mutual Admiration Society. Had 


* And I remembered how often we two had talked 
the sun to rest. 
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Mr. Lowell done for Longfellow what Dr. 
Holmes has done for Emerson, what a 
book we might have had! 

An ideal life, we have said, an ideal 
temperament, for the man of letters; but 
perhaps something less so for the poet. 


Visions of childhood ! stay, oh stay! 
Ye were so sweet and wild! 

And distant voices seemed to say, 

“It cannot be! They pass away! 

Other themes demand thy lay ; 
Thou art no more a child! 


“ The land of Song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs ; 
The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise, 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 
Its clouds are angels’ wings, 


“Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 

Nor forests sounding like the sea, 

Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 


“ There is a forest where the din 
Of iron branches sounds ! 

A mighty river roars between, 

And whosoever looks therein, 

Sees the heavens all black with sin, 
Sees not its depths, nor bounds, 


“ Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
Pallid lips say, ‘It is past! 
We can return no more!’ 


“ Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or affright, — 
Be these henceforth thy theme.” 


So he wrote in this thirty-second year, 
by way of prelude to his first volume of 
poems, “ Voices of the Night.” And he 
did look into his own heart, and wrote 
what he found there. But he found there 
soft rays of sunshine, and holy thoughts 
like stars, rather than withered leaves, 
and heavens black with sin; the forms 
that came to him were those of delight 
rather than sorrow; the voices he heard 
had more power to soothe than affright. 
Such sorrow as his verse expresses is of 
that kind that softens and refines the 
heart, not wrings or crushes it. No one, 
indeed, could better describe the charm 
of his verse than he himself has: — 


Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 





Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
As tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies, 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 


It is this tender, restful charm which gave 
Longfellow his great, his universal popu- 
larity, a popularity which only Lord Tenny- 
son has matched since Byron died. And 
it will always insure him a certain vogue 
among the young, and with a particular 
order of minds, not only among the young. 
In the highest moment of his fame we 
should doubt if it ever occurred to any one 
to call him a great poet, even among his 
own countrymen, anxious as they were for 
one. That he assuredly was not. It is 
unnecessary to compare-him with Poe, if 
for no other reason than this, that Poe’s 
volume of verse is so scanty, and much of it 
such mere verbiage. But assuredly Long- 
fellow at his very best never reached such 
a height as Poe for one moment stood on 
when he conceived the lines beginning, 
“Helen, thy beauty is to me.” Some- 
times, but rarely, he strikes a note that 
suggests something beyond the words, as 
in the close of this stanza from the poem 
called * My Lost Youth: ” — 


I remember the black wharves and the ships, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 


And in the shorter piece, “ Daylight and 
Moonlight” —so short that it may be 
quoted entirely—there is a sense of 
something behind the veil, which is not 
common to him: — 


In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a schoolboy’s paper kite. 
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In broad daylight, yesterday, 
I read a Poet’s mystic lay ; 
And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom or a ghost. 


But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 
And the night, serene and still, 
Fell on village, vale, and hill. 


Then the moon, in all her pride, 
Like a spirit glorified, 

Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 


And the Poet’s song again 

Passed like music through my brain ; 
Night interpreted to me 

All its grace and mystery. 


And again in that passage where Evange- 
line wanders out into the night from the 
new home of Basil the blacksmith, on the 
banks of the Téche, crying on her lover 
who seemed still to fly her as she fol- 
lowed : — 


Loud and sudden and near the note of a whip- 
poorwill sounded, 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through 
the neighboring thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 
into silence. 

“ Patience !”’ whispered the oaks from oracu- 
lar caverns of darkness ; 

And from the moonlit meadow, a sigh re- 
sponded, “ To-morrow!” 


And the closing lines of the poem, where 
the lovers come together at last, will al- 
ways keep their place among the favorite 
and familiar passages of English verse for 
the infinite pity of the scene, and the ten- 
der, melancholy grace of the words. And 
passages touched with those qualities are 
frequent enough in his work. Pity he 
could command; but the other passions 
he could not touch. His styleis generally 
very level; he rarely either rises or sinks. 
He never reaches, nor tries to reach, the 
grand manner; that was not at all his way; 
but he never, or hardly ever, falls into mere 
baldness or verbiage. And he sometimes 
has singular felicities both of thought and 
expression ; as in this stanza from “ The 
Discoverer of the North Cape: ”— 


Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the color of oak ; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the King he spoke. 


And in this, from “The Wind over the 
Chimney: ” — 


Sings the blackened log a tune 
Learned in some forgotten June 





From a schoolboy at his play, 
When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 

Making all their holiday. 


When this has been said, and the almost 
unvarying ease, fluidity, and sweetness of 
his lines acknowledged—for there is 
never any sense of strain or effort in his 
verse; so far as it goes it may, indeed, be 
styled inevitable enough — when all this 
has been granted, it seems tous that the 
sum of Longfellow’s poetic gifts has been 
told. His translations, indeed, will always 
count to his credit, for the dexterity and 
truth which all who know have allowed to 
them. And, of course, had it not been 
for his sense and faculty of poetry he 
could not have done what he did that way. 
But they cannot be justly brought into the 
balance with his creative work. 

After all, his real title to fame as an 
American poet rests on “ Hiawatha.” It 
is a national poem, just as Cooper’s In- 
dian novels, ‘“‘ The Last of the Mohicans ” 
and the rest of that series, are national 
novels. ‘ Evangeline” and “ Miles Stan- 
dish ” have both something of the same 
merit; but in spite of the national setting 
and color the sentiment of both poems is 
really, as one may say, universal. The 
lovers might have been parted, to be 
“joined at evening of their days again;” 
John Alden might have played his friend 
unwittingly false, in any country in the 
world. And then the slovenliness of so 
much of the verse, and a certain flatness 
and triviality of execution make “ Evange- 
line,” at any rate, sometimes very hard to 
read, for all the charm and pity of its de- 
sign. But in “ Hiawatha ” Longfellow has 
really broken new groynd; and he moves 
along it with the bold, firm step of a mas- 
ter of the soil. Itis a real epic, the In- 
dian Edda, as Emerson called it, adding 
that it was “sweet and wholesome as 
maize.” It is that, and more than that; 
it has a strength, a movement and vitality, 
a breath of open air and broad sunlight 
about it, which are not general elements 
of Longfellow’s writings. And it has his 
own charm too, the charm of simplicity, 
grace, tenderness. He has so admirably 
described its characteristics in the pre- 
lude that we may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for a rather long quotation : — 


Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snowstorm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
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Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries ; 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; 
Listen to this Indian legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly ia the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the grcen lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 

Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter ; 

Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha! 


Though we think the plan of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s book a mistaken one, yet we may 
own to have read it with great interest and 
i pleasure. It has been inexpressibly re- 
freshing in these bustling, angry, many- 
sided times to read the story of this 
simple, tranquil life, devoted to one aim, 
one business, one desire; of this good, 
sincere, gentle soul, who, as he was un- 
stirred by any high imaginings, so was 
unvexed by any dark distractions, doubts, 
or fears. And as we have compared him 
for his personal popularity to Sir Walter 
Scott, so in another way did he resemble 
him; he resembled him in his utter free- 
dom from all the little jealousies and 
meannesses, the ignoble cares and hu- 
mors, which are so sadly apt to taint and 
hirder the literary life. He envied no 
man; he disparaged no man; if others 
spoke ill of him he never answered them. 
If he was destined to no great mastery 





in his art, at least none who ever prac- 
tised it loved it with a more sincere, sim- 
ple, disinterested love. Once more we 
may go back to his own verse to find a fit 
tribute to this fine side of his character, 
We may go back, as we have gone before, 
to his ** Tales of a Wayside Inn,” where 
the poet is thus praised : — 


A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse ; 

The inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glory, the swift flight 
Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream, 

All these were his; but with them came 
No envy of another’s fame ; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet 

For music in some neighboring street, 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 

The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honor and blessings on his head 

While living, good report when dead, 
Who, not too eager for renown, 
Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown ! 


If all the gifts of song this poet owned 
were not Longfellow’s, the moral gifts 
were pre-eminently his among all poets. 
And as they brought him honor and bless- 
ings while he lived, so shall they bring 
him good report now that he is dead. 


From The National Review. 
A REVERIE ON THE RIVIERA. 


“ WINTER,” said Alfred de Musset, “is 
an illness.” Entirely free from it at the 
present moment, I venture to add, the 
Riviera is the remedy. But when, in En- 
gland, does winter begin; and, a question 
yet more difficult to answer, when does it 
end? On three occasions during the last 
few years there have been heavy falls of 
snow ia October, even in the southern 
counties; winter making haste to notify 
his advent and claim his territory long be- 
fore the elms were bare or the alders had 
ceased to be green. Winter begins, I 
should say, with the frosts that make the 
“ bedding-out” plants in the garden as 
black as your hat; and I have known this 
happen, within sixty miles of London, in 
the third week of September. Allowance, 
however, should be made for the conflict 
that goes on till the end of October be- 
tween autumn and winter. It is an un- 
equal contest, no doubt; nevertheless, 
autumn scores some notable and very 
beautiful victories. But by Guy Fawkes’ 
Day at the latest, “ Marian’s nose looks 
red and raw,” as Shakespeare in one of 
his realistic moods declares, and the 
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“ruler of the inverted year” is master of 
the position. 

So much for that slightly movable feast, 
the first day of winter. But when do we 
see the last of him? When the Derby is 
run ina snowstorm? When the nests of 
the nightingale are drenched with sleet? 
Who shall say? May, when in a proper 
frame of mind, is the most delicious sea- 
son of the year. But May “with a differ- 
ence ” is the most provoking of all English 
experiences. May, with the weather-vane 
registering due east, and with all the color 
washed out of the landscape by a cold, 
pale, steel-colored sky, is only a worse 
and more aggravating sort of March. 
From March we expect the worst. From 
May we looked for better things. How 
often are our expectations disappointed ! 

As concerning the beginning of winter, 
so concerning the end of it, we must strike 
an average. For my part, just as I| will 
cease to complain if autumn holds out, 
even in a half-hearted fashion, till the day 
— unhappily only an historical date — 
when Parliament was to be blown up, so 
also will I give up grumbling if winter 
will leave a P.P.C. in the shape of the 
last visitation of sleet or hail, say about 
the time when Shakespeare was born, By- 
ron and Lord Beaconsfield died, and the 
cuckoo and the nightingale have a race 
for it, and we listen, in obedience to 
Chaucer, to discover whether during the 
coming summer our loves are to prosper 
or to fail. 

According to this calculation, the En- 
glish winter lasts from the 5th of Novem- 
ber to about the 19th of April, or pretty 
nearly half the year. If winter be prop- 
erly described as an illness, it must be 
confessed that it is rather a long one. 

And the remedy? Is one to go to the 
Riviera for close upon six months? Dif- 
ficulties at once arise. If a man can dis- 
pense with his country for half the year, 
his country can dispense with him for the 
other half. Only persons who have no 
business, no profession, no interests, no 
ties at home, can leave England, year 
after year, from the end of October till 
shortly before May-day; and only practi- 
cal cynics or confirmed valetudinarians 
will find it answer to shape their lives as 
though they belonged to no country, and 
as though home, and patriotism, and duty, 
were the phantoms of a diseased con- 
science. 

But though the illness of winter cannot 
by most of us be altogether avoided, its 
duration may be considerably shortened. 
I have often wondered what it is that 
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makes ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
take their annual run abroad about the 
end of summer and the beginning of au- 
tumn, or just when this island is the most 
agreeable place in the whole world. I 
suppose the reason is the same which 
makes the House of Commons sit swelter- 
ing all during July and well into August; 
the most unreasonable reason in the world 
—custom. Possibly, too, people like to 
take their holiday when other people are 
taking it; astrange taste, for which truly 
there is no accounting. 

Lying supine upon this granite rock, 
listening to the music of the swishing, 
swirling waves, watching them gather and 
run forward and break into foaming dim- 
ples within measurable distance of my 
feet, gazing at a blue canopy of immaterial 
sky, scanning the points, and peaks, and 
infinite downward irregularities of the 
tranquil mountains, and well aware that 
at my back, not far off, is an evergreen 
wood flecked with white heaths six feet 
high in full flower, and carpeted with the 
ephemeral rose-like cistus, both pink and 
white, I flatter myself that I have solved 
the difficulty, as far as it is open to solu- 
tion. I am a “capable citizen,” one of 
five million such, am neither an invalid 
nor a cynic, have my work to do in this 
world, belong to a primrose habitation, 
now and again figure on the committee of 
a public dinner, write indignantly some- 
times to the morning papers, and almost 
think I take as much interest in, and 
know as much about, the Crofters’ Bill as 
the average member of Parliament. Yet, 
how far I am from the eye of Mr. Speaker, 
from the snows which, I hear, are lying 
deep in the midland counties, and from 
those commonplace vapid conversations 
about Mr. Gladstone that in Pall Mall 
never cease from troubling and are never 
atrest! I hate winter with a never-to-be- 
expressed hatred. I regard it as a per- 
sonal enemy, perpetually lying in wait to 
do me an injury. But I have “done” 
him now. I believe it is the 25th of 
March, though I am not very exact ia the 
matter of dates out here, since they are, 
happily, not of the slightest consequence, 
every day apparently being bank holiday, 
without holiday-makers, thank the fates, 
save myself, I perceive, to my quiet sat- 
isfaction, that, March though it be, I have 
on a pair of white flannel tennis trousers, 
which harmonize perfectly with the red 
rock and the blue water. A white waist- 
coat, a grey homespun pea-jacket of me- 
dium thickness, a straw hat, and a tie not 
worth speaking of, complete my costume. 
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Delicious, perfectly delicious! Shall I 
have a cigarette? I will. A little vol- 
ume of Shakespeare, containing, z#¢er 
alia, “*A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is 
somewhere in my pocket; but, on the 
whole, I think it may remain there. I 
wish the bard of Avon were here, for his 
own sake. But, if he were, I am quite sure 
he would write me down an ass if I turned 
from this panorama of ocean, hill, and 
sky, even to the daintiest of his comedies. 
He would doubtless give me a gentle 
nudge, and, without being egotistical, re- 
mind me that if I choose to turn to an- 
other of his productions I shall find some- 
thing which will justify me in believing — 
mutatis mutandis —that I ought to find 
books in the running waves I am watch- 
ing, sermons in the perforated granite 
rock on which I am recumbent, and good 
in everything. He is quite right! Just 
at present I do find good in everything. 

Yes, I was right to come here, and pe- 
culiarly right in the choice of the time for 
coming. A man must be a sorely driven 
beast of burden who cannot snatch five or 
six weeks from capable citizenship to be- 
come, for that interval, an irresponsible 
idler, and, by making the period begin 
early in March and end towards the close 
of April, he gets rid, at any rate, of a 
fourth of the winter, and reduces his an- 
nual illness by that amount of time. More- 
over, by so doing he leaves England just 
when the patience of the sufferer from the 
stings and arrows of outrageous wind and 
hail is becoming exhausted, and returns 
to it when his island home is once more 
becoming tolerable. In other words, he 
shortens winter and lengthens spring. 
That is what I am doing at present, and 
the reflection fills me with the agreeable 
glow produced by the consciousness of 
performing an act of virtue. Ina volume 
of sonnets, a miracle of cheapness, lately 
issued, and edited by Mr. William Sharp, 
I observed that one of his authors pro- 
fesses to own 

a mood akin to scorn 
For sensuous slopes that bask ’neath Southern 
skies, 

Teeming with wine and prodigal of corn, 


and being, I presume, at the time on 
board a Dover steamer, writes quite cheer- 
ily of the welcome that is awaiting him 
from 


Amazonian March, with breast half bare, 
And sleety arrows whistling through the air. 


Well, there is no accounting for tastes, 
But give me the “sensuous slopes.” As 
for the “sleety arrows,” it makes one’s 





teeth chatter to think of them. This rock 
on which I have been reclining for a 
couple of hours would not be called a sen- 
suous slope by every one. But the most 
confirmed foe there would not exchange 
it, if he had the chance, for the softest 
couch and the downiest pillow in the Brit- 
ish realm. It is fretted and perforated 
all over with the action of sea water, tha 
has leaped on to it, rolled over it, lain on 
it, eaten into it. It is one of myriads of 
every shape and size and color, that 
stretch for miles on miles along this for- 
est-feathered coast, in bay after bay, and 
reach after reach, of sand, and shingle, 
and driven seaweed. One of the great 
merits of the laughing sea that is in front 
of me is, its waves keep coming on and 
breaking as on the margin of any other 
sea, but they never advance, save a few 
feet, unless the wind be very high, and 
drives them furiously forward. Thus, on 
such days as this, and on most days, the 
tideless Mediterranean seems to have a 
tide; and only custom inspires one with 
confidence, and makes one loll quietly on 
the rock or the shingle, while waves are 
falling into foam close by one, and all 
around. You can never be cut off by 
these simple and untreacherous breakers. 
They gambol before you like a well-man- 
nered dog that never leaps up and covers 
you with dirt from his paws. A child’s 
kiss is not more soft nor sweet than the 
silent wind that rides upon their gently 
curveting backs. I wonder how many 
miles I have come this morning, scram- 
bling over granite boulders, stepping over 
soft, deep, dry sea-litter, plodding through 
sand, plunging through pebbles, darting 
into woods, gathering wild flowers, and 
thanking Heaven for the luxury of be- 
ing alive. And I might have been in 
Piccadilly or on the Surrey Downs! I 
see a precipitate person has written to the 
papers to say he has heard the nightin- 
gale. Where, I wonder? In Fleet 
Street, perhaps. Assuredly not in any 
English copse. Just before retiring to 
sleep, and as a timely sort of nightcap, I 
do glance at the papers from home, and 
perceive that much wrangling is going on 
in the imperial Parliament over an im- 
perial divorce bill. It is not every view 
to which distance lends enchantment; 
and I confess that august body, contem- 
plated from afar, seems to me an imperial 
lunatic asylum, sadly in want of a keeper. 

But where am 1? I am not at Nice. I 
am not at Cannes. Neither am I at 
Monte Carlo. I am miles away from 
Bordighera or San Remo, and therefore 
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certainly not at Mentone. How the 
Riviera has been transformed since I 
first knew it, more than a quarter of a 
century ago! Monaco was, but Monte 
Carlo was not. Mentone was a fishing 
village, Bordighera was a garden of palms, 
and five o’clock tea had not yet settled it- 
self at Californie. The railway came no 
further than Nice on the east, and then 
Spezzia on the west. At this moment I 
hear a train coming. It will pass at my 
back, well hidden by the woods, about a 
quarter of a mile off. There! It has 
gone and there is quiet again. How curi- 
ously golden the seaweed is, all about 
here! and the swaying and swirling of 
the silvery water over it, and under it and 
round about it, is indescribably beautiful. 
Aided by the red rocks, the effect, as a 
piece of color, is not to be beaten. But 
it is motion, perpetual motion, that makes 
the color, and that is why no painter can 
render it by aid of all his pigments. 
Where is the use of trying to represent 
the transparent by the opaque? The 
task is for ever unattainable. 

A figure comes stepping nimbly over 
the rocks, and walks straight into a pool 
of pellucid water. Yes; but it is not a 
tourist. It is a bare-headed, bare-legged 
peasant woman, who carries what looks 
like a straw colored fishing-rod, save that 
there is no line attached toit. She pokes 
with the end of it into the brine, and ever 
and anon stoops and picks up some- 
thing she has brought within reach by aid 
of her long rocking pole. What is she 
after? I will go and see. Lying two 
hours on a rock makes one stiff in the 
joints for a moment or two, Frutta di 
mare, of course they are, looking for all 
the world — how often I have seen them 
in the markets in Italy! —like chestnuts 
before they have split their husks; more 
especially the yellow ones, for some are 
yellow and others are a bright carmine 
color. But though I may have seen them 
often, my companion is evidently of opin- 
ion that I do not know how to eat them. 
She cuts them deftly in two, prickles not- 
withstanding, and then slices a small 
piece off her husk of bread, and shows 
me how I must scoop out the toothsome 
parts with it as some people scoop out the 
yolk of an egg, and must take care not to 
touch the remaining portions, because they 
are—and she uses a primitive nursery 
word not often addressed to ears polite. 
She is evidently a child of nature. I de- 
clare her flotsam and jetsam of the sea to 
be the greatest delicacies I ever swal- 
lowed; she is delighted, and chatters at 
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the top of her voise. I give her an orange 
and a portion of the chicken leg that was 
to serve for my luncheon, and she goes 
on prodding away and plunging up to her 
knees and elbows in water. She talks 
Provengal, everybody does about here; a 
soft tongue, full of elisions and plaintive 
endings, bearing, it seems to me, much 
about the same relation to French that 
the Venetian dialect bears to Italian, I 
never can hear it spoken without a thrill 
of pleasure. It seems to have caught, 
and to have retained, the indefinable 
charm of flowers, perfume, and poetry 
that hangs round the cradle of modern 
song, and that has been handed down 
from the lips of lovely ladies and mellifiu- 
ous troubadours. 

No, as I have said, this is not Nice, 
which is upon the whole — Brighton, of 
course, excepted —the most disagreeable 
and objectionable place I know. It has 
every reprehensible feature a place well 
can have. Itis big. Itis formal. It is 
hot. It is cold also, and itisdusty. The 
white glare of the place is insufferable. 
It is Paris at the seaside. It is the ne 
plus ultra of fashionable vulgarity; com- 
bining the showy with the commonplace, 
the ostentatious air of the Jarvenu with 
the ambiguous manners of the broken- 
down blackleg. It is a medley of hotels, 
adventurers, piutocrats, gamblers, scorch- 
ing sun, piercing wind, long, dreary streets, 
concerts, casinos, and hackney carriages. 

Is Cannes any better? Yes, much bet- 
ter. It is prettier, it is less dusty and 
glaring, though glaring and dusty enough, 
and the view of the Esterel range counts 
for a good deal. Moreover, the pine 
woods at the back of Cannes afford de- 
lightful rambles. But people do not goto 
Cannes for pine woods. As far as I can 
make out they go to Cannes to reproduce 
there the manners and customs they prac- 
tise at home. I can honestly say, — 


England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 
My country ; 


but it would never occur to me to travel 
nearly a thousand miles in order to find 
myself hemmed in again by my own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, and bound 
down by hard and fast lines to a regular 
recurrence of lawn tennis, five o’clock tea, 
and English politics. 

As for Mentone, once beautiful Men- 
tone, it is now a cross between a conven- 
ticle and a hospital. It swarms with En- 
glish people, most of whom are ill, and all 
of whom are respectable. The great army 
of Anglo-Saxon Philistines sends every 
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year a strong detachment there, who make 
Mentone their own, and render it intoler- 
able to a healthy citizen of the world. 
Bordighera and San Remo are rapidly 
succumbing to the same fate; and I fore- 
see the time when Sunday-school treats 
will be given on the beautiful stream that 
flows under the shadow of the ruined cas- 
tle of Dolce Acqua. 

No one can say that Monte Carlo is 
respectable. It is avowedly and unblush- 
ingly disreputable, and, oddly enough, this 
quality it is which renders it habitable to 
a reasonable being, for a few days at least. 
The disreputable people, it is unnecessary 
to say, all of them gamble, and gamble 
with assiduity ; and as long as the heavily 
gilded rooms in the Casino containing the 
tables are open, there they are glued to 
the seats. Thus, at most hours, they are 
invisible, unless you go out of your way 
to see them. A considerable number of 
them do not stay at Monte Carlo itself, 
but sojourn at Nice, or in the smaller 
hotels and lodging-houses that are to be 
found in the dip of the ground that lies 
between Monte Carlo and Monaco. Ac- 
cordingly, once upon a time, Monte Carlo 
was practically the quietest place on the 
Riviera. Nota soul was ever to be seen 
on the exquisitely kept terraces; not a 
human being was to be met with in the 
lovely sub-tropical gardens; not a human 
voice marred the silence of the divinely 
beautiful scene, shut in by the towering 
girdle of its magnificent mountains. The 
concert-room was sparsely visited; and 
the reading-room you generally had all to 
yourself. There was one hotel in the 
place, and only one. Now there are at 
least a dozen; and all sorts and conditions 
of English people have reconciled them- 
selves to brushing elbows with the shady- 
looking cocottes and their patrons, to 
whom the place is the navel of the uni- 
verse. It has become “the thing” to 
“doa little gambling” at Monte Carlo; 
and when once any practice has become 
“the thing,” our countrymen, and still 
more our countrywomen, cannot resist it. 
But how ugly the people all are, the 
women more especially! ‘ How is it?” 
I asked one day. “Surely, it is plain 
enough,” some one answered ; “ gambling 
would make any woman ugly.” And he 
was right. 

Still, I can understand a person who 
looks upon the prince of Monaco, M. 
Blanc, his myrmidons, and his dupes, with 
the loathing one ought to have for all 
things low and dirty, making a consider- 
able stay at Monte Carlo, provided he 





possess good stout walking legs, and do 
not mind how much he spends on carriage 
hire. With dexterity, energy, and expen- 
diture one can manage to enjoy all the 
beauties and advantages of Monte Carlo, 
and shield oneself from nearly all of its 
distasteful drawbacks. The walks and 
drives in the neighborhood are not numer- 
ous, but no words can describe the natu- 
ral beauties to which they lead. The 
walk to Turbia, to Eza, to Roccabruna, to 
Cap Saint Martin, near Mentone, may be 
taken scores of times without producing 
satiety, and a man must be soon wearied 
of the same experience, no matter how 
delightful it is, who could not drive from 
Monte Carlo towards Nice by the Cor- 
niche road, through the mountains, and 
back by the road that skirts the shore, 
with intense satisfaction to himself, twice 
every week or ten days. Then there is 
Beaulieu, pretty Beaulieu! only four miles 
off, but where, I hear with selfish regret, 
the hotel that at first failed is now thriv- 
ing. It bears the ominous name, Hétel 
des Anglais. The fate of Beaulieu -is 
sealed. If anything could tempt me to 
move from where I now am, it would be 
the chance of experiencing afresh the de- 
light of living in a villa at Beaulieu, 
replete with every English comfort, sur- 
rounded by an Italian garden, furnished 
with a lawn-tennis ground, bordered by 
orange-trees and redolent of violets, and 
with no suspicion of any. one nearer than 
Monte Carlo to break the quiet of moun- 
tain, wood, and sea. 

While thus meditating, I have been 
playing what, to some, will seem a very 
childish game. But it is not an easy one, 
though I have seen Italian urchins very 
expert at it. Sitting on the shingle, close 
to the water, I put five pebbles on the flat 
of my hand, throw them gently up, and try 
to catch all five on the back of my hand 
without any of them falling off. There! 
I have done it, after trying for nearly half 
an hour. I would have stayed here all 
day rather than not have succeeded. So 
any one can judge for himself what an un- 
limited amount of time I have at my dis- 
posal, and how admirably I employ it. 
How many people in England are em- 
ployed more profitably? And is there 
one employed so pleasantly? Not in 
“ Amazonian March,” I trow. 

But one’s creature comforts? Do they 
consist entirely of cold chicken, oranges, 
and haphazard frutta di mare? That, 
some people would think, is a heavy price 
to pay for getting beyond the reach of 
threshed-out commonplaces, invitations to 
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dinner, and roulette tables. I will con 
fess to being myself of that opinion, hav- 
ing “a mood akin to scorn” for people 
who are indifferent to their dinner. A 
complete man, a man Z/otus, teres, atqgue 
votundus must perforce be an epicure. 
Not to be one is to have a portion of one’s 
faculties, and a very important portion of 
them, benumbed. An excellent dinner, 
sandwiched, so to speak, between the de- 
lights of a magnificent sunset and the 
emotions of a tender moonlight, is — well, 
an excellent thing. I shall dine most sat- 
isfactorily to-night, at the civilized hour 
of a quarter to eight; my host and his chef 
exhibiting a commendable and unflagging 
interest in my gastronomic tastes. Yes- 
terday I had salmon from Schaffhausen, 
and such asparagus as London knoweth 
not, even in the height of the season ; and 
I have no doubt that kindred delicacies 
await me this evening. For the little 
place at which I am staying, but which is 
quite cut off from view at present by the 
rocky promontory to my right, is dying to 
become a big one, and is doing all in its 
power to achieve that cherished end. It 
already has three hotels, of one of which 
I know nothing except that a famous 
European statesman has sojourned there 
and declared he was bedded and boarded 
to his satisfaction. A second has a 
charming garden close to the sea, but is 
kept, I am assured, by people more amia- 
ble and obliging than discriminating in 
matters of cuzsine. At the third I am 
lodged, and have the best it provides, 
which is good enough for me, at an ex- 
penditure of about twenty francs a day, 
which includes three francs for wine. If 
rigid economy were the order of the day, 
1 suppose one could arrange to be taken 
en pension for half that amount. Lying 
on the sofa, or sitting at the writing-table, 
I have a view from my windows which 
almost rivals that from my favorite rock 
perched high above the waves, and whence, 
with a little dexterous arrangement of 
one’s position, the bay can be made to 
look like a lake hemmed in by mountains. 
Yesterday, when I was recumbent on it, 
the Toulon fleet, two first-class ironclads 
and six smaller ones, steamed slowly in, 
manceuvring mighty carefully as they did 
so. This morning, as I was taking my 
tub with the windows wide open, I saw 
the easily moving monsters turn on them- 
selves and steal silently away again. 
Their presence created quite a flutter in 
the little place, and fired it for a few hours 
with a fresh flame of belief that its days. 
of greatness and fame and touristdom are 





coming. During the last two years, no 
fewer than a hundred and twenty-three 
villas have been built; but nearly every 
one of them is 2 vendre or @ louer, and 
their mimosa flowers and their aloes dis- 
port themselves symmetrically, for my sole 
delectation. When the authorities of the 
place took it into their heads that it has a 
mighty future, they impressed speculators, 
and private individuals as well with that 
conviction, and attached to the sale of 
plots of land the condition that within the 
year a house of a certain value should be 
built on it. Hence, all these empty villas 
and untenanted gardens. But why do the 
people who built the houses and laid out 
the gardens not live in them? One 
evening, shortly before sunset, I fell into 
conversation with a celebrated French 
man of letters, who came and settled here 
seventeen years ago. He is rather a 
survival from the past, now, than a living 
literary force, and has not seen Paris for 
many a long day, and has no wish to see 
it. Buthe is a shrewd observer of human 
foibles as well as of external nature, and 
he has assigned the true reason for the 
villas being to let or to be sold. His 
countrymen, he said, and Russians, and 
such-like people, imagine some fine day 
they would like to live in the country. 
Accordingly, they buy a plot of land, and 
build themselves a house. By the time 
the house is finished, they find the country 
intolerable. What can they do there? 
They have no country pursuits, no coun- 
try tastes, no country instincts. They 
are essentially of the town, towny. Only 
“‘ you others,” he said — meaning English- 
men — really care for and find yourselves 
at home in rural solitude. Even your 
women, your young girls, walk, drive, ride, 
boat, and fish. But my people, he added, 
understand nothing of these things. 

He was bare-headed, in his shirt-sleeves, 
just about as dirty as it is possible to be, 
smelt appallingly of garlic, and looked 
like a cross between a gardener and a 
sailor. Throw in the man of letters, and 
that is precisely what he is. He showed 
me his boat, which bore the designation 
— Suzanne-Violette, the names of two of 
his grandchildren, who were paddling and 
frisking in the water; and then we crossed 
the road, and he led the way through his 
garden. At first, it looked like a tangled, 
matted, primitive wilderness. But one 
soon perceived that there was discipline 
in its freedom of growth. “I planted 
every tree myself,” he said. ‘None is 
more than seventeen years old. They 
seem to be allowed to do as they like, but 
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they are well looked after. The anemones 
and ranunculus are nearly over; and the 
season being very backward, the roses are 
only just beginning to break into flower. 
You should see my roses.” Then he 
pointed out some aquatic plants in flower; 
for there was water in abundance every- 
where. “Goto Paris! Never. The sea 
and.a garden, these are enough for a man. 
I wish I had found that out earlier. Some 
men do. Yes, two pieces of mine were 
given at the Comédie Frangaise, but the 
second I never saw, though I believe it 
had some success. I see you know all 
about flowers, and are a gardener your- 
self.” Andso we parted. A wonderfully 
unkempt but very wise old man. “ Live 
in the open air, and take plenty of exer- 
cise,” he said. “ // faut suer.” His lan- 
guage, you see, was as plain as his manner 
of living. 

Surely there is still more than one per- 
son left in this nineteenth-century world of 
whom, in such a spot, it might be said: — 


There found he all for which he long did 
crave: 

Beauty, and solitude, and simple ways ; 

The quiet-shining hills, the long lithe wave, 

Now, white-fringed, fretting into rough-curved 
bays, 

Now swirling smoothly where the flat sand 
gave 

A couch whereon to end its stormy days ; 

Plain folk and primitive, made courteous by 

Traditions old, and a cerulean sky. 


This quality of primitiveness, when 
blessed with courteous traditions, has an 
ineffable charm. There is another gar- 
dener in the place, but one who lives by 
the labor of his hands, with whom and his 
bright-faced Provencal wife 1 have had 
manyachat. I get violets from her every 
morning andevening. Yesterday evening, 
when I called to her, she did not come. 
I heard, instead of hers, a voice that had 
not been long in the world. Shortly the 
husband came from the inner room, beam- 
ing with happiness and pride. The first- 
born had arrived, and it wasa son. Sol! 
feared I should not see the mother again 
before I left. “Why not?” he said. 
* You shall see her to-morrow.” What 
would a fashionable doctor in Mayfair 
have said to that? 

There is no fashionable doctor here as 
yet. But how long will it be before there 
is? Twoor three days ago! drove over 
to a place lovelier, if possible, even than 
this ; for the soil is richer and deeper, and 
the woods, consequently, are yet more 
luxuriant in their growth. As yet, two 
villas, one of them unoccupied, are the 





only houses there. Noshops, noinns, no 
streets. But there are several spacious 
boulevards, if you please, bearing respec- 
tively the names of Alfred de Musset, 
Corot, Flandrin, and other Parisian immor- 
tals whose names I forget. A company, 
with a capital of four million francs, hopes 
to create another Cannes or Nice there. 
Till that unhappy consummation arrives, 
the place is a paradise of rocks, and 
waves, and pines, and arbutus, and white 
heath, and Cineraria maritima, and Bac- 
chic ivy, and glimpses of hill and sky, with 
here and there a zigzag precipitous tor- 
rent. 

I have no intention of assisting enter- 
prising companies to debar me from com- 
ing to this place again, by printing its 
name. I watch the building of a preten- 
tious church with alarm; but I comfort 
myself with observing that the theatre, 
already completed, is always in that con- 
dition which, in Italy, is known as rifoso, 
and that the Casino, also finished some 
months ago, has no patrons. It is merely 
a local club, where some of the natives, 
at times of an evening, play baccarat in 
a mild and cautious fashion. In five min- 
utes I can be in the woods — deep, silent, 
uninvaded woods; and an easy drive of 
twenty minutes will carry me, as it often 
does, to the arches of a ruined Roman 
aqueduct, which, with its surroundings of 
stone pines, and distant hills, make me 
sometimes fancy I am on the Latin Way. 
But the air, though genial and balmy, is 
brisker than that of the Campagna, and 
is freighted neither with malaria nor mel- 
ancholy. There goes a lizard. And what 
are those, up there, among the tender 
young corn? Purple irises — thousands 
of them, tens of thousands of them, and 
for him to pluck who will. When God 
had finished making the world, he well 
might see that it was good. 

RAMBLER. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE IVORY TRADE. 


THERE is no doubt in the world but 
that American trade is being admirably 
served by American consuls in every part 
of the world. The reports which these 
gentlemen send are not only written in an 
interesting manner, but embrace nearly 
every subject that can be of service to the 
industrial occupations of any country. 
Among recent reports is one by Mr. Con 
sul Webster on ivory so far as it relates 
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to the Sheffield cutlery trade; and as his 
report embraces nearly every matter con- 
nected with this trade —though some of 
his figures are not very new —the facts 
cannot fail to be of interest to this coun- 
try also. From the report, it appears that 
in 1880 there were imported 13,435 cwt. 
of ivory from the following countries: 
British East Indies sent us 2,972 cwt.; 
west coast of Africa, 2,310 cwt.; Egypt, 
2,003 cwt.; British possessions in South 
Africa, 1,124 cwt.; the native states, east 
coast of Africa, 1,099 cwt. ; Aden, 693 cwt.; 
France, 612 cwt.; Holland, 431 cwt.; 
Malta, 411 cwt.; Portuguese possessions, 
west Africa, 361 cwt.; British posses- 
sions, west Africa, 162 cwt.; and all other 
countries, 1,267 cwt. 

Malta is the port of shipment to En- 
gland of ivory that find its way to Tripoli 
and other points on the north coast of 
Africas To Holland, ivory is brought 
from her possessions on the coast of 
Africa. France receives but little except 
what has been purchased in England, 
portions of which are sometimes returned. 
The Bombay, Siam, and Zanzibar ivory is 
bought for the making of piano keys, 
carvings, and other expensive articles of 
luxury. Allivory from the east coast of 
Africa, except the Cape, comes through 
Zanzibar, and pays a royalty to the sultan. 
This is known to the trade by a mark — 
a rude figure of an elephant — that is put 
upon it aiter the payment of this royalty. 
Mr. Webster calls attention to the fact 
that this mark is often erased from tusks 
that are to be sent to the United States 
from the English sales, and suggests that 
this is done to prevent identification, and 
evade the extra duty chargeable on all 
“ goods the produce of countries east of 
the Cape of Good Hope, when imported 
from places west of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” It will be news to most of us in 
this country that the United States thus 
tries to prohibit, where possible, the pur- 
chase of raw material through the Euro- 
pean markets. 

Mammoth tusks of ivory occasionally 
come to this country from Siberia; but as 
these have been lying exposed for centu- 
ries, and probably for many thousands of 
years, and often buried in ice, the “na- 
ture” has gone out of them, and they are 
not fit for the cutler’s use. The teeth of 
the walrus and hippopotamus are used in 
considerable quantity, and being of suita- 
ble size, are used whole for making ex- 
pensive carved handles. Ivory of the 
best quality comes from the west coast of 
Africa, under the names of Cameroon, 





Angola, and Gaboon ivory. This is 
brought down from the interior, and re- 
tains a larger proportion of the “ fat” or 
gelatine, from the fact, probably, that it is 
more recently from the animal. In this 
state it is called “green” ivory. It is 
more translucent, and not so white as the 
Egyptian and other kinds, called white 
ivory, that have been lying a longer time 
and in a more sandy region, and exposed 
to the heat of the sun until the animal 
matter has disappeared. The excellence 
of the “green” ivory consists in its 
greater toughness and in its growing 
whiter by age, instead of yellow, as is the 
case with the whiter varieties. Yet buy- 
ers of cutlery, through ignorance of these 
qualities, usually prefer the whiter kinds, 
which on that account are more in de- 
mand for the Sheffield trade, and have 
more than doubled in price since 1879. 
The sales of ivory occur every three 
months at London and Liverpool, and 
sales are also held to a limited extent and 
at irregular intervals at Rotterdam. At 
Liverpool, only ivory of the best quality, 
and from the west coast of Africa is 
offered. Buyers from Germany and 
France and agents of American consum- 
ers attend these sales ; and it is estimated 
that about one quarter of the whole 
amount goes to Sheffield, another quarter 
to London, and the other half to Germany, 
France, and the United States. 

Turning from the sources and sale of 
ivory, we next have some very interesting 
facts relating to its manufacture. The 
experienced eye is quick to discern the 
value of a lot of ivory, when — which is 
essential —it is guided by a knowledge 
of the country from which it comes. Itis 
also said that the electric light is begin- 
ning to be used to test the soundness of 
the tusks. There is just now great anx- 
iety as to the future supply of ivory. 
The stocks in public warehouses are 
smaller than for many years past, and the 
rapid increase in prices is causing great 
anxiety to manufacturers. At a recent 
sale at Liverpool, the best African ivory 
sold by the ton at over twelve shillings 
and sixpence per pound. This will ex- 
plain the fact that the principal factor in 
the value of the best table cutlery is the 
handle. When the ivory comes into the 
hands of the cutler, much skill is required 
to make the most of the precious material, 
and every scrap is turned to account. 
After cutting out the scales of all sizes 
for pocket-knives, and the solid handles 
for table cutlery, the small pieces are usu- 
ally sold to the button-makers, or maybe 
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made into “pearls.” These latter are the 
small pieces of ivory, pearl, or horn in- 
serted into the handles of tea and coffee 
pots as non-conductors of heat, and are 
so called because they were originally 
made of pearl. The fine sawdust is sold 
for fertilizing purposes, for the manufac- 
ture of gelatine, and for making a fine 
white sizing used in the manufacture of 
lace curtains and other fabrics. The 
refuse still remaining goes to the makers 
of ivory black. The proportion of this 
residuum is about fifteen pounds to the 
hundredweight, and sells at from sixteen 
to twenty pounds per ton. Many efforts 
have been made to devise some method 
for the solidification of ivory dust, but as 
yet without success. Great skill is re- 
quired in the cutting of ivory, as of wood, 
to bring out the beauty of the grain. The 
saw of the cutter occasionally reveals a 
rifle-ball that has been lodged in the tusk, 
and that has been completely covered over 
by subsequent growth. About one-third 
the length of the tusk, where it enters the 
head of the elephant, is hollow. This hol- 


low, when the tusk is in place upon the 
live animal, is filled with a soft pulp or 
core, which supplies the growth of the 
tusk. A ball lodged in this core will in 
time be imbedded in the solidivory. This 
hollow portion is cut off and sold sepa- 


rately, except the thinnest portion, as 
bangle ivory, and is in great demand for 
bangles or ornamental rings for the an- 
kles and arms of Indian and African 
women That portion of the tusk to- 
wards the point is usually more solid and 
of finer grain. This is cut off and sold 
by itself at high prices under the name of 
billiard-ball points. Small teeth of from 
ten to fifteen pounds weight are called 
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in the trade “scrivelloes.” The points of 
these small tusks are used in their natural 
state for making handles for expensive 
carving-sets and for other articles of lux- 
ury. The large proportion of very small 
tusks which are now brought to market 
annually is a sure indication of the in- 
creasing number of elephants that die 
young. To show to what size these 
tusks might attain, the American consul 
states that there was in a Sheffield show- 
room an African elephant’s tusk nine feet 
long, twenty-one inches in girth, and 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds. 
The value of the tusk was one bundred 
and thirty pounds, and it is said that an 
animal large enough and strong enough to 
carry such a pair would attract far more 
attention than Jumbo did. In the nine 
years which ended with 1881, there were 
five thousand two hundred and eighty-six 
tons of ivory imported into Great Britain, 
and as the number of tusks is known, the 
average weight of pairs of tusks can be 
ascertained. It is a little under forty 
pounds each pair. At this rate, these. 
imports represent two hundred ninety-six 
thousand and sixteen pairs, and conse- 
quently the same number of elephants 
have either died long ago, or have been 
recently slaughtered, to supply the de- 
mands of luxury in nine years alone. 
“At this rate of destruction,” says Mr. 
Webster, “ it will be seen how rapidly this 
noble animal must disappear, and how 
surely ivory will become a thing of the 
past. There are, doubtless, large quanti- 
ties of ivory still remaining in the interior 
of the African continent; but with the 
rapid advance of civilized man, and the 
temptation of increasing high prices, these 
will soon be discovered and exhausted.” 





MONSTER SEA TURTLE IN Kansas. — The 
discoverer of a gigantic extinct sea turtle found 
near Fort Wallace, in western Kansas, first 
observed the large bony shields projecting 
from a bluff near Butte Creek. They were 
carefully taken out and brought to Philadel- 
phia, where the restoration was made. The 
fore flippers alone were nearly five feet long, 
while its expanse from the tip of one extended 
flipper to another was about seventeen feet. 
The question may arise, How did the sea turtle 
become buried in a bluff in the State of Kan- 
sas? A natural supposition would be that 
Kansas is the bed of a former ocean, and so it 
is. Ages ago, in what is called by geologists 





the Cretaceous Period, that part ot the world 
was the bed of a great sea, in which the great 
turtle swam, together with other monsters of 
curious shape and appearance. Gradually the 
crust of the earth was raised, the water fell 
back or became enclosed, and left the inhab- 
itants of the crustaceous sea high and dry, to 
be covered by the earth and preserved for us 
to study ages afterward. The shores of this 
ancient ocean are easily found and followed by 
geologists. Its extent has been traced on our 
western plains by the bleaching and disinte- 
grating remains that have been found upon 
and beneath the surface. 
St. Nicholas. 





